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We in end -d to have completed. in this nu nber, the long ar- 
tic'e on th: “Arbor aid Do:ks at Kiazstoa upon Hull,” but 
h.ve been disappoin ed in the engravings. It will be couclaled 
mm our next. 
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Torawanoa Rutiao1n; or as it might; we think, more an. 
propriately be called, the Rochester ant dttica Ruilroad. Wa 
puolsh in this nunder th: report of a com nmittee to the stock. 
holders of this road. Toss is one of the several reads, or 
se ion’, which are to constitute tho great thoroughfare |e. 

‘ tween the Hudsoi aud Lake Erie. That part of the road be 
wea Rochester a d Patavia has been complet d and is now in 
Be. We ask for thi: feport aa atteative perasal, as th: rovl has 
been con trusied by, and on the plan of, Mr. Elisha Jobason ; 
hh relutin to Waich we pudlisiel siric ures oy Q, nr rosea 
Dynber of tue douraal. We have feceived, from Mr. Johnson, 
&rply.ta. those strictures, toge her wih the Ilisettations of hi- 
Ny of eonstrnetion, which we shal) publish in the number «{ 
Week after next. It is delayed un il then that we may complete 


ices F Choate Ss ‘ ; Y ‘po 
FL Bone n gt nunnbgr, the ioug atticle ‘rou ~ the traplsactiows” on 





aEPORT &¢. TO THE BOARD OF DiR. CTCRS OF THE TONAWANDA 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The Committee appointe, at the last meeting of the Board: 
‘O teport upon the present situ ion and probable prospects of 
hi$ ¢ -rpotation and the work in which they are engaged; sub* 
ait the following statement :-— 

The Tonawanps Rattroap Company Wis incorporitedl 
in Act of the L gislature of the State of New-York, ad 
April 24 h, 1832. tr is avthorised “to construct and, during 
i's exis ence, to in tintain and continue a railroad with a single 
or double track, and wrh such appendages as may be deemed 
nces-ary for the convenient u-é Oo; the same, co ameucing at an 
eliyible point wibn the village of Rochester m the county df 





| Moiros, and exteading 61 tue most direct aad eligible route, 


throus) tae valley of tae Torawasta to A-tica in the couuty of 
Geuesve.’ Tae durat on of tais caarter is fifty years from ~ 
day of its passage. ‘Tue: capital stock is five huudred 

du :ars, divided uwto sires of ove hundred dolla s each, Tae 


| caarter is, perhaps, oue oi t.e most .ovorable railroad charters in 








; this Siate—avorible from its duration; and from its entire free: 


don from any re-tiict.ous as to carrying pro luce, or the price for 
¢ .trying produce or passengers. Tie books for subseription to 
t.c capital stock of tais company, were opened by tae Commis. 
siuners appointed un ler the caurter, 02 tie fourteeata day of Au. 
gust. 133; and, ou tuat day, tae w.ole of tue capital stock was 
taken by uinety-six subscribers. No effort was made to pro- 
cure subscriptious to tae capital siock, truat abroad: — Tadividuals 
resi ‘iag in the sectioa of country in whic. it was contemplated 
tae ror! would he located, kaowiug tae importance and teeling 
coafident of the success of tud eaterprise, determined to take 
tae whole .azard of tue experiment upon taemselves.  Taey 
justly t.ought tuat they could furans. no better evidence to distant 
capitalists, waose aid tuey migut waut, of the value of the stock, 
than by such manifestatioa 0; taeir Owa Confidence in it; andat 
is wortiv o. remark, tuat tais w ole stovk was readily takea in @ 
single diy, and alter a very sort notice, by persons wid nad the 
best oppo: tuities of kaowlug its value, from a r. sidence in tae in: 
mediate Vicinity of tae work.. 

Lumedsately ufcer tae distr.bution of the stock and the eleation 
uf tue first Board of D.rectors, Eng neers of skill aid experiaucd 
were employed to surv-y and report upoa tie mast eligible route 
upd. Waits tie track of tae Cd.npany’s ruad suouid be. con-tructeds 
A; tae line of tae roud was not defined, im the charter, with any 
particularity, a wide aud ample, field was lefi open for tie selegtion 
o/ taé most advantageous rouie. ‘Tais.gave rae. to tlie pity 
o: several surveys aud estinguesandsvuruished grouad o 
ufferences of opinios as ty tae proper. route; bub afertae 1 
-orts and estimates of tue d.ffer ot tngineers were carefully éx- 
amined by tue Board, we lune of tac route was finally seuled ip 













































Be. re ee eS patatOus Were sayade at Ole, iter iis, 
for the acquisition of title to thé nécessary lands for the construc 
tion of the track Of the road ; and, this having been accomplished, 
the construction Was commenced late in the year 1834, and vigor- 
ously prosecuted during the two following years, and finally open- 
ed to Batavia in May of the p¥esent year. Elisha Johnson, Isq. 
- of Rocnester, was'selected asi the Chief Engineer,.to direct the 








construction of the road in that! capacity; and the track of the 


road was made‘ upon a plan believed. to be heretoforé untried, 
which wasinvented by Mr, Johnsoa, and adopted by the Bard of 
Directors. His plan consists in making a frame work of heavy 
timber t9-sustain the grade of the road’and support the embank- 
ments, upon*which frame work the earth for filling the grade was 
transported. ‘Large posts of twenty four or thirty inches in dia 
meter, were placéd Upon each side of the track, opposite to each 
other, so as to sustain the side timbers of the track. ‘Tnese posts 
were . péfmifted ‘to enter the carth so as to stand firm upon the 
hardyground, and were squared at the top. [ach of these sets of 
ts was about ten feet apart. Upon the top of these posts, were 
_ laid teaiisVersely sticks of timber twelve or fifteen inclies in dia- 
“meter, miorticed on the upper side, near cach end, so as to receive 
the longitudinal timbers. 


sixteen to twenty inches in diameter, smoothed only upon the up- 


nto the mortices of the transverse timbers, and supported by 
them and the posts. This, where an embankment was to be made, 
presented.a substantial fran.e work of the proper grade. Upon 
the top of the longitudinal timbers, proper wooden ribands, asa 
substitute for iron rails, were laid. Railroad cars were provided 
to carry earth, with four different boxes cach, turning upon hia. 
ges attached to the car frame so as to discharge the earth boti 
between the rails and over the outside of each rail. ‘These cars 
were loaded with earth at places where excavations were neces. 
sary, and transported by horses upon the railroad track, and 
emptied, without any delay, to make the embankment. The same 
frame work of timber, with tie exception of the posts, was laid 
where excavations were to be made. When the road was finally 
prepared for operation, pine scantling, of the usual dimensions, 
was laid upon the longitudinal timbers, aud the iron-plate rail up. 


. pa sides, and intended for the support of each of the rails—were | 
et i 


on the scantling, and all securely nailed together by Lavy spikes | 


seven inches long. 

We have reason, from experience, to be very much gratified 
with this plan of construction, as simple, economical, and durable ; 
and we cannot but fecl very much indebted to Mr. Johnson, the 
Engiveer, for the ingenuity manifested in its successful application. 
In a country like ours, abounding with timber, it seems peculiarly 
applicable. The removing of the earth upon the railroad ‘itself, 
Was a great saving in the expense of teams; and the facility and 

“ease with which it could thus be transported considerable distances, 
eecaused the excavations and embankments both to be made with au 
expense very little enhanced from what either would have cost, ii 
«made in the usual mode. The whole timber woik, wita the ex 
‘ception of the pine scantling, is covered with earth, wiiech wil, 
- prevent it from speedily going to decay ; and as the frame work 
‘and embankments mutually support each ocher, it must add ma 
terially to the strength of the road. Much of this road has stood 
tne test of two wiuters and has exhibited the effects of frost much 
less than the common wood roads; and we are satisfied, trom 
this experiment, that the plan adopted is preferable to that of any 
‘road not made of more durable materials. The sume experie:ce 
shas enabled us to pronounce, wits great confidence, that the yearly 
“expense of repairs will be much less than upon other roads, while 
‘the danger arising from cars running off the track, is much dimi- 


‘nished, by the fact that it will, in such case, have a smooth road of 


‘@arth to run upon, unobstructed by any cross timbers above 
ground. 
“© The construction of the road was commenced.-at Rochester 
and finished through to Batavia, so as to be put in operativa for the 
whole:length' of the line between those two places, in the month 
_ of ‘May last.. The length of the road is a fraction over thirty- 
ove.and ahalf miles. _ The line of the road is nearly straight, so 
mearly so: that the.track of the road between the two places, is 
shorter in Jength than any travelled road which was before used 
for-communication» between the two points. There are but few 
*eurves in the road,and those are so slight as to be scarcely percep- 
-tible. . The average ascent is about twelve feet tothe mile, The 
sgeaderhas been. of ;comparatively.casy consrtuction, except in the 
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section near Batavia, where two heavy excavations and two con. 
siderable embankments greatly retarded the completion of the 
worx. Seventy dollars per share have been paid in upon the 
Stock, making in the waole the sum of three hundre] and fifty 
thousand dollars. ‘There have been expended by the Company, 
nearly three hundred and seventy-five thousand.dollars, In ads 
dition to the expenditures upon, the toad itself, the Company have 





purchased lands in-Rociester and Batavia for the necessary purs 


poses of the read, to the atnonnt of about twenty thousand dollars, 
They have erected au engine house, machine shop, car houses, 
shops for makiug cars, and other buildings in Rochester. They 
have a ware house upon lands purchased by them, and also oc. 
cupy another ware house hired by them. They have two loco- 
motive engines, ten passenger cars, and a large number of freight 
cars. Since the opening of the read, the loco-motives make two 
trips daily between Rochester and Batavia each way, with pas. 
séagers and freight. “The passenger and freight cars were made 
in tae Company’s shops. In their shops are also now manufac- 
tured wheels, springs, and other articles for furnishing, railrouds ; 
an lit is not*improbable that this Company will herealtefimanutac- 
ture all such articles for railroads west of us. ; 

Your committee have endeavored to make an accurate estimate 
of the cost of the railroad, so far it has been constructed. It is 
impossibie to be absolutely precise ; but the whole expense of ac. 
quiring title to land for the road, and of constructing the railway 
aud fixtures thereon, is something less than ten thousand dollars 
per mile. ‘Though this amount exceeds the origiua! estimate of 
expense, yet the road has been constructed in a much more per- 
manent manner tuan was originally contemplated ; and when we 
compare witli the cost of other road2, we have muci reason to be 
satistied wilu the resul. A careful examination of the road since 
iis completion, and attention to its coustruction while it was in 
progress, united ta the testimony of the Eagineers who run it, as 
Well» .s witnessing ourselves its operation, enable us to report with 
confidenc., that tne road is well aad substantially constructed upon 
an improved plan, calculated to last for years wituout any consider. 
able cxpeuse tor repairs, and runs as weil, as easily, and as safely 
as any other road we have ever exaniined. ‘Thuis muci we have 
thought proper to say in relation to the prescné situation of the 
road, 

Itis to be regretted that the name adopted for this corporation, 
is not more significant of the locality of tae road. It is now ut 
terly impossible for any person not acqnaited with, or informed 
of, the locality of the road, to acquire from the name of the corpo. 
ration any idea of the part of the country in which it is situated, or 
the towas through which-it passes. Tne name ol a railroad should 
be significant of iis route, so as to convey a distinct and correct 
idea by its name aloue. Tais, unfortunately, is not the case with 
ours, which renders it necessary to explam tor tue information of 
those unacquainted with its locution. ‘The ‘fonawanda Railroad 
commences at the city of Rocuester, on the Genesee river, and 
ruus almost in a straight line fiom that place to Batavia, a distance 
0: nearly tlurty-two miles, to which place it is completed, and is 
now in daily operation with locomotive engines. A glance at the 
map of western New-York, wilishow the importance of the route. 
The entire wavel which throngs through tue western part ef. the 
State of New-York, now either passes through Rochester, by the 
canal or stage, on one rovte, or through Le Koy and Batavia, by 
stage, on auother route still farther seuth. Tis railroad passes 
from an important pomt on one route to an important point on the 
other, aud connects the two. It must, consequently, by reason of 
additional speed, secure the travel of both. Again: this railroad 
is a connecting link in the great chain of railroads from Albany to 
Buffalo, completed now from Albany to Utica, in progress of com- 
pletion from Ut.ca to Auburn, and now being surveyed from Au 
burn to Rochester where the Tonawanda Railroad commences. 
Cha.ters have been granted and arrangements made for filling up 
the entire line fromthe Hudson to the Lakes, with railroads, in @ 
very short time ; of which the Tonawanda. Railroad constitutes 
a necessary and essential link. ‘The land has been purchased 
and the route surveyed for a railroad from Batavia to’ Buffalo, and 
the work will be soon commenced. ‘This is a straight line for the 
whole distance, and the descént is uniform and does not’ average 
more than eight feet to the mile. When this is completed, the 
whole line from Rochester to Buffalo will be nearly straight; and 
the distance less than. sixty-seven miles ; while the distance be- 
tween’ the two places, Fy the’ present travelled road, is’ seventy* 
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batire road and finishing it fully, with cars, locomotives, depots, 
A slight calculation | 


four miles, and, by the canal, ninety 
can be traversed in three, or at the most. in four hours ; while the 
stages cdnsume fifteen or eighteen hours, and the canal boats 
twenty-four hours, in passing between the two places. Who, 
then, can doubt that this railroad will take the entire travel which 
passes through western New-York ? It does not require that the 
Auburn and Rochester road should bé finished, to redp these 
fruits. Before the completion of that work,.all the travellers west- 
ward, either by stage on either route, by the canal, or by lake 
Ontario whose steamboats touch at the port of Rochester, will al- 
most necessarily take this railroad at Rochester ; and travellers 
eastward will also avail themselves of it. And how great is the 
afnount of that travel? See the numbers thronging the railroad 
cars on the Utica road, the numbers crowding the stages and ca- 
nal boats farther west, and the numbers duily landed from the 
lake Erie steamboats at Buffalo, arid we Can begin td have some 








-three miles. The railroad 





idea of the amount of travel through this section of country. We 
have’ hardly sufficient data for calculating the precise number of | 
persons thus transported each Way, but we can approximate to it. | 
There are, we think, on the roads running from Rochester through 
Palmyra, from Rochester through Canandaigua, and from Canan- 
daigua through Le Roy and Batavia, no less than sixteen daily 





lites of stages, computing those which run eacli way: In the tra- | 
velling seasdn, these are generally full, and many extras are put 
in requisition evéry weck. On the Erie canal which passes | 
through Rochestér, ther'é are three daily lines of eastern packet | 
béats which arrive and depart three timies every day, besides the 
vast number of line boats, many of which carry as niany passen- 
gers as the packet boats. ‘Tlie steamboats on lake Ontario touch 
at Rochester on their trips, and leave sdme passengers. A great 
mijority of those travellers, except emigrants. will almost fiecessa- 
rily take the railroad ; and it has been cortiputed, and we believe 
the estimate is not over the mark, that in a seasdn of busy travel. 
ling, from cight hundred té one thousand persons pass daily 
through the country by these different conveyances, or from four | 
to five hundred each way. To fortify the computation, we have | 

{ 

| 

} 








seen it stated repeatedly in the prints of Buffalo, where all the | 
above routes end, that an average of about one thousand persons | 
passed through that place daily, during the travelling season last | 
summer. From returns kept a. the Canal Collector’s office at | 
Little Falls in 1835, it appears that seventy-six thousand four | 
hundred and sixty-three passengers passed that office on the canal | 
(which is but one mode of travelling) in that year. The statistics | 
of the Utica and Schenectady railroad show an average of absut | 
five hundred persons passing over that road daily. This result 
brings Us as nearly to an accurate estimate, perhaps, as any other, 
for we are satisfied, from observation, that full as many travellers 
pass through Buffalo, upon an average, as through Utica. The 
diminution occasioned by leaving the route at or west of Utica, is 
about compensated by acquisitions from lake Odatario and the | 
north, and from more southern routes and local travel. 


__From calculations drawn from all these facts,.and after making 
déductions for emigrants who will continue to travel in a great 
measure upon the canal, we think we are not too sanguine in as- 
suming that, after the railroad shall be completed to Buffalo, from | 
four to five hundred persons will pass over the railroad from Ro- 
chester to Buffalo daily, during the travelling season of the year; 
The price of passage from Rochester to Batavia, is $1 50; from 
Rochester to Buffalo it will be $3 00. As the whole road will 
be run, it is contemplated, under a single arrangement with one 
set of cars and locomotives, the expense of running cannot be very 
considerable, not greater certainly than that of the Utica and 
Schenectady road, while the yearly expenses of repairs to the road 
itself, we are also satisfied by experience, will be greatly less than 
iscommon upon wooden roads. ~The cost of constructing the 


&c., cannot ex eed the sum of $700,000. 
fromi the abdve data, will show how great must be the income, 
even after jnaking every allowance for expenses. If we suppose 
the receipts to be $1,000 per day (which is less than the above 
estimate would warrant) for two hundred and forty days, it would 
give for receipts, $240,000. If we suppose the expenses to be 
$200 per day for the same time, (which is much greater than our 
present expenses would justify,) it would give for our expenses. 

48,000, and the balance or profit would be nearly $200,000, 








$ 
Whichyupona eapital of $700,000, would be nearly 30 per cent, 
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struction of the track from Batavia upon the Tonawanda © 
creck to Attica, twelve miles, will cost about $100,000, and willj 
of course,add that amount to the capital. As this extends inte 
the fertile country south of Batavia, it may be fairly canalteded 
that this part of ‘the’ road will at least support itself. But if i 
should yield nothing, the income from the main track ‘will be, 
the ab ve calculation, about 25 per cent. upon. a capital of $800,. 
000, and this for passengers alone. 

The Company, in addition to the carrying of passengers, have 
no restriction upon the carryingof produce and merc ize upon 
their road. Indeed, this was considered one.of the important obé 
jects both to the stockholders and the country. A glance againat 
the map of western New-York, will show the importance of ‘the 
road in this respect: We can see, by such inspection; that’ {Hé 
railroad from Rochester to Batavia and Attica, diverges from the 
canal, and passes through the most fertile and productive of the 
wheat-growing regions of this State. The various and abundant 
produce of all this region, has heretofore been transported by 
teams to different pointson thecanal. The wheat from the differ. 
ent towns and the flour from the numerous mills. in this section, 
has been carried on in this way to Albion, Holley, and Brockpor*; 


The merchandize for the supply of this wealtay and ous sec- 
tion of the State, as in like manner been transported from these 
different points on the canal, to the several towns and villages in 


this region. It is now apparent that all the produce of the rich 
towns through which the railroad passes, and of the fertile towns 
south of the railroad, will seek the railroad as a mode of convey- 
ance, and by it be transported to the canal at Rochester. It is 
equally evident that the merchandize destined for this whole ré- 
gion, will be received from the cazal at Rochester, and delivered 
upon the railrdad to points nearest the places of destination, The 
facility and economy of transportion upon the railroad, forbids any 
compétition from teams; and the delivery of the produce and the 
receipt of the merchandize upon the canal, at a point nearer to 
the tide watets, increases this advantage. ‘The amount of this 
branch of business, is hardly susceptible of computation. The 
business of this kind done upon the road last fall, when it wis 
ouly in partial operation, show that it must be very large, and will 
require at least one liundred freight cars to perform it, drawn b 
locomotives; The towns thus within the influence of tie railroad, 
are known to be among the most productive of our wheat grow 
ing towns; and a calculation made with care, predicated upon 
the crops of two or three years, show an average yearly amount 
of crops from those tdéwns, of nearly fifteen hundred thousand 
bushels of wheat. All this amount not wanted for consumption 
at home or for sdwing, must find its way to Rochester upon the 
railroad, either in the shape of wheat or flour: The other. 
duce of this region, the smaller grains, the pork, the ashes, arid thd 
lumber, must seek the same mode of coaveyance to market,— 
Tue merchandize, the salt, the iron for this same region, must alsO 
be transported into the country by this same mode of conveyance 
from Rochester. A ¢omputation of the amount of business trans. 
acted at the different mercantile establisaments in this section, 
will give an aggregate freignt, of this kind alone. of more than ten 
thousand tons annually. When we reflect that the city of Ro- 
chester contains now eighteen thousand ihabitants, that part of 
the county of Monrde west of the Genesee river more thdn thirt) 
t..ousand, and the county of Genesee more than sixty thousand 
inhabitants, all imbued with the spirit 6f enterprise and pray 
a fertile soil, the magnitude of this domestic or local business 
appear iu its true light. The transportation of produce and mer- 
coandise is attended with considerable expense of labor'in thd 
handling ; but the rates of freight charged are such as, from thé 
last year’s experience, we find leaves the Companya reasonable 
profit, and such as to make it no inconsiderable object to tran¥act 
this species of business. It will at any rate, aid in defraying, if it 
does not quite defray, the expenses of the passenger trains, and 
leave almost the entire income from passengers, a clear profit, 
In conculsion, your committee cannot but congratulate the. 


Board upon the flattering prospects which their enterprise—éo 
boldly oumuliees Pom ines completed—holds out. ‘The ex. 
pense of construction being only one half the expense of the’con. 
struction of other roads not more permanent, the probable expense 
of repairs being greatly less, and tue probable income being equal 
to other roads of double the capital, this work afford divie 
dends. which will amply-remuherate- the. took beldéhe top thelr aay 
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terpr.se, and handsomely repay capitalists wao may make iuvest- |{ 
Mebts 1 its stuck. 
F Warttesey, i 
Davin Scott, . Committee. 
ee, Tings JonaTuan CuHILp, 
Dated June 16, 1837. 
APPENDIX. 
PRESENT OFFICERS OF THE TONAWANDA RAILROAD COMPANY, 
_DISECTORS. 


David E. Evans, 
Trumbull C.ry, 
George W Lay, 
Abraham M. Schermer)orr, 

) Frederick Bushnall, Fredtrick Whittlesey, 
Thomas Kemps all. Jashua Lathrop. 

Daviv E. Evans, President, 

Jonatnan Cuivv. Vice-President, 
Asnanam M. Scuermernorn, Treasurer, 
Frepertcx Wairtcesey, Secretary, 
Davin Scorr. Superintendent. 


Tiie present number of Stockholders ia said Company, is sixty. 


David Sco‘t, 

James Brishan, 
Daniel LH Caandler, 
Jonataan Caild, © 





From the t] inois Journal. 
BYARD OF PUBLI? WORK’S FEPORT. 
To the Governor of the State of I-4nois 
Strate or Itiixotrs, 
Vanbvauia, June 5, 1837. } 

Sir,—The undersigned, Commissioners of the Boar] of Public 
Works, in obedience to the law of the last sessio ), entitled “ An act 
to «stablish and maintain a geveral system of internal improve. 
ments,” have the honor to lay be fore t e Governor a report of the 
proceedings had by tacm uader tae provisions of tie sald act. 

At their first meeting in April list. the Bo r] was organized by 
the unanimous choice of Wittiam K.nNeEy, commissioner of the 
second judicial circuit, as President of the Boird, and by the ap 
pointmer.t o° Gro, W. Carrutiers, as Secretary. 

The several proceedings of tac Boird in tle do: t’on 1nd orga. 
nization of a plan forthe co iducting of t e system of i n roved 
ments upon the comprehensive scale coutemy Lited by tue bill, an- 
extending over so many different portions of our State, will ac 
company this report Tue plan alopted by tae Boird was tae best 
that could be devised by it; and altavug, it is not witrcut its ob. 
ject on’, it is believed that no better system could coavenietly 
have ben preseuted for the purpose, if tae nunber and extent of 
the works to be s.rveyed and prosecuted shall be pioperly con- 
sidered. 

Tue short perio! which has clapsed since te organizit'on 0” the 
Boar’, and tue difficulty waic. presented in tae outset of obtain. 
ing competent engineers, and the necessary iastru:nents for their 
use, Will in some degree account for a waut of interest 1u tae pre 
sent repo:t. 

Soon a ter the adjournment of the Legislature, James Buck.in, 
Esq. by the private aid of so:ne 0: our citizens, who felt an in. 
terest 'n tue progress of the system. was employed to proceeJ to 
some of the e stern cities, for tue purpose o/ procur nz tue neces. 
sary instruments, for four exginecring parties ; aud since his re- 
turn the surveys of several of the 1oads directed by the act have 
been commenced. 

The Nortaern cross railroad and the road from Mount Carmel 
to Al on, and also the Ccntral railroad at two different points, have 
alrea: y been placed uucer survey. 

it.was. the intention of the Board to have placed an additional 
engineer upon the Ceutral railroad, at its nortiern termination ; 
but contrary to the promises which were held out to the Boar 
at its first meeting, it is found upov making inquiry at the oie. 
of tie Secretary of State tiut tre reliig tisameat 0° tac chute: 

ranted to tue corporat.ou of the C-ntral Railrow Company ha: 
vot buen filed ; cousequcutly it becomes the duty of tae Board wu. 
cease all further operations upon tiis impo:tant improvement 
Tue delay w..icu has.occurred ta tae relinguisam ut of tais cia: 
tery renders it somewnat doubiful whetuer any such relinguisame: | 
will. be made, must of course be the occas.on of regret to all tuo : 
who desire the prosperity of the State, aud who wish to witness ; 
developement of its xesousces, since it is evident that.a work o. 
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the magnitu Je of tae roi] wader cousideratiog could uo dunes tae 
present aspect of affurs, be p osecuted wita any rea o ible cer- 
tainty o° a speedy completion by the means of a private company. 
The prospe ity ofa large portion of oir State is intimately blended 
with tuis work waic) was lesigaed to be a great artery for tae dis- 
tributioa and extension of all tuose important benefits waich result 
irom a coatinuous and easy line of communication from tie extres 
mities of the State ; and it is therefore with regret that the uuder. 
signed feel coastrained to divert that attention from this work w iich 
they were equally urged by inclination and duty to bestow upan it. 

The Board has also been embarrassed in ils proceedings, fram 
the delay whieh has transpired in tae relinquishment of other char. 
ters ; au! tiis delay wll bs more severely iajucious. as tae sare 
voys procee |, since it may bs nec 'ssiry to retain Eagineers in the 
enoio. 0. tac State to awit tae tardy act.oa of t103: iterasted 
ja taeir respective caarters. In toe number of these the Bourd 
wil include the Altoa aud Saawneetowa railroal, -It would seem 
that some of the inaabitanis interested in tais road are exceeding- 
ly eager to wituess a survey of it, and are complaining of a want 
of diligence and atfeniion on the part of tae Board; waile it was 
impossible fo- the Bowrd to proceed uatil tae stockholders s..all 
have relinquis ed tieir charter, 

Tuere are already five enginecring parties in the field actively 
em; loyed ; aud it is confidently expected that there wiil be six ad. 
dit vail pwtias 300112 whvs opaetiion Waist wal 11 tag e21°82 
oO. tie easuiag seaso 1 eaadle tae uadvrsigued to co nplete tie sur. 
veys of a greater proport.ou if not all tas ralrocls provile! for 
in the law. Every exertiva wil be ma 'e to proceed wita the sur- 
vey of all the roids witu a due regard io utility and economy, and 
siiice it Was im; ossills ever to close tae survey of any of tie roads 
uuless a commeiicement should be made upoa sone of tiem, and 
since no particular prefereace to ary coull be g vea, witiow ine 
carting c) sare from tie parsers tataiested in tis praszeutior of 
other rovls, tae wrivesigied con neaced upoa suciof taem as 
fron tasir inoortaace Coaae] wita tas extuat, aal greater facili. 
lies ior a speedy com nencem at upor them would a tieir estima. 
tio. best advance the geueral interests o: tue Stute. It is tue in. 
tentioa of tac Board to proceed as speedily as a prultent regard 
to circumstances will permit in the survey of tie roa'ls and rivers, 
and taey will ia all probability have portious oi all of taem ready 
to be placed under coutract, as 800. us, if uot before, tue Fuad 
Co:nmissivaers wall have provided sufficient means for that pur- 
pose. 

Tae pecinitry distress wiich prevails in the ot er States, and 
the proseat fauspiciots prospect bavoe: the n, will Joaotless in. 
dus? a larg: au moor of e nigeunts to s26 a done ia tais Siate 5 
so fertile ta soil, so stluoivas la camate, ard avdiag out to tie 
iadasriois aid ertecprioiag tas most Casoiagiag proses of 
hip osirsssanl pros ority. 

Tae certunty titt we shill hive a lirze aal valuable acces. 
simty oar populatioats st engihered. fro.n the kas vledze that 
oir State is aae.noarrassed, and thit Ioan; will in dus tine ve 
e.Fected, t» prosecuie our several works of Luprove.ne it; the 
eupliy.ne it tieve will a.Ford, woh the sti aulus waich, they will 
necessarily give to agricultural indastey, will be a sure means of 
adv neing the prosperity of all classes uo our citizens, aud ¢ m- 
sequeitiy of pacmg our Stue upon that exalted eminence 
among her -i ters of the Union, which her maay szperiur ad- 
van ages entitle her to ciaim. 

The embarrassment which is felt in most of the eastern an 
south-ra States, has not yet been visited upon this Stae. The 
luni ed bank.ng capital of this Staie has prevented an accumu. 
lation of in lev edaess; the value of ous lands his here.ofore 
induced large invest neats of eastera capital wiich has general- 
ly res ilted or the beaedt of our eit zens, and there has been 
comparatively but littl: over-tradiag in ear commercial commu. 
nity: con eqvently that de ponleacy, which is hanging over 
other Staves, ts not seriously fe t inthis; theref.re we may rea- 
sonably gather confidence thatil our several public works shall 

e prosecuted with zea', that the ev.ls which are mourned over 
n the o.der Sta es, will work to our good, anp produce perma- 
nent and salutary Denefit to Lihnors, aad th uga we inay Jainent 
the msch-ef and ruin we could not avert, we ave not tube cen- 
sured because circu.nstances render it necessary that we should 
profit py the distress.of others. 


Owing to the reecmt organization of the several engiseergui 
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take the field, and to their remoteness from the respective com- 
missi nera, the Boar! regret that they cannot show s -eci! ca'ly 
the amount expended by the different members of the Board, up 
to the. present date ; but befor their nex semi-annual report, 
such an organization will have been made, as will render it more 
easy t) comply with the reqnisitions of the law in ths behal . as 
ne; urly aican be ascertained from the poit: of ther resper ti ¢ 
Con nis sroners* "ip to the period that they Ic fi their respeciiv. 

circnits toaten! the present m-eting; the entire anoun’ ex- 
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pended did no’ exceed seven thousand dollars, but the expen 


diture for the ensuing momhs, incluling camp equipag: and 
equipnents, ard the co npens ition of the a lditiomu — ngineers 


and their parties. will necessarily exceed that of the past. Not 
withstan ling which, from the in‘ormatio: ubtained trom the 
Fund Conmissioners, the Board of Public Works is confid nt 
that with a due regard to economy sufficient means will be pro- 
vided to ensure a successful prosecution of the several im- | 
provements contemplated by law, and so ardently desired by the | 


people. 
Signed 
Wan. Kinvey, 
M. Mc Connez 
E. Wittarp, tt, 
¢ M. K. ALexanpDer, 
J. Wai iat, 
E. Peck. 


Vandalia, June 6th, 1837. 





From the New-York Mechanics’ Mazazt ci. 

Sir,—I see in your No of tie Ist inst. an article from the Lon. 
don Mechanics’ Magazine, relative to the discovery of M. Ganal, 
of Paris. for the preservation of dead bodies and the study of ana. 
tomy in summer as well -as in winter time. A'low me to correct 
the assertions of t ie writer. 

Two years age VM. Ganal submitted to the Roval Academy of 
Medicine in Paris, a preparation of his for the preservation of 
dead bodies to facilitate the researches of anatomy. 1 have seen 
at the Hotel-Dieu, bodies that had already been kept for nearly 
five months, without the least decomposition, while the limbs and 
flesh retained tie same elasticity,which they had immediately after | 
death had occurred. 

The body taken out of the compound could be placed upo. the | 
table, ready for the scalpel, and could again be placed in the con + 
pound to be re ained for future dissection. In this case t..e com- 
pound should always be weak nea. 

Tae preparation is very simple, consi ting uf different sub- 
stances in certuin proportions—and the cost is very smal, 16 
pence being suftic‘ent for the preservation of a huma. body. 

But it is not injected ints the veins nor into the carotid artery 
asthe English Journal asserts. If indeed, this were tie case 
woul.j not the scalpel release the fluid, and then what woul:l be. 
come of its virtues. . 

Not long ago a man by the name of Tarquinia, I bel'eve, phy- 
sician in ordinary to the King of Napl.s, discovered a mode of 
preservation, and M. Ganal may have been in-luced to make some 
further experiments upon te preservation of anatomical sp: cimens 
for mus: ums, but this discovery must not be comfounded with the 
other. 

The process of the Neapolitan Doctor consists only of arsenic 


. parties,’ and to th: incomplete arrangements for t) ose about to 
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dissol .ed in water, in the proportion of 2 pounds for a human bods» | 
and injected into the urteries by a small pump. This jrocess 
however,has been found deficient, the body underzoing no appa, | 
rent alteration for 5or 6 months, but after thet time it becomes 
very hard and dry, the skin turns yellow, and in less than a year 
it is eonyerted into a complete mummy. 


--Ofithe last process of M. Ganal 1 know nothing, but I am.con- 











- fo. tue sbi Bs of subjects in the cuphin reatrey and for ale 
transportation ¢o a distance for the purpose of dissection. 
AN AMATEUR. © 





F.om teh New-York Farmer. 
MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 
No. Y. 

Messrs. E litors.—In my la:t ‘communication I endeavore*hto 
maintain, that in cleansing and putting wool in the best condition 
for market—honesty nid inter2st went hand in hand. 

The propos tio. was fully demoustrated so: far as» my experis 

ence has carried me. I shall not now add further pruofs, but 
merely make one or two more suggestions in regard to making 
use of vats for wasliing of sheep. 

I could fill my s)eet, if it was necessary. with affidayits of my. 
neighbors maintaining the vast superiority of vats over pools, orin 
fact, any other mode in use. 

There are few streams but that afford a needful supy Iv of water, 
and also a sufficient fall. Where the latter is not the case, it is 
only necessary to excavate a place near, or on the margin of the. 
brook, sufficiently large for the admission of the vat and platform. 
A full of three or four feet is of the greatest consequence, as with- 
out it, it is impossible to gain the fu | advantage tu be derived from 
vats. [mentioned in my last, that it was my practice to have my 
sheep, first soaked, (as we woul growers call it,) after which, they 
are removed under .he spouts, and the water falling, the above 
mentioned distance, separates the dirt more effectually, and ina 
much shorter time than it can possibly be done by sgueezing. A 
f.ct, it is out of the question to gct wool white and clean by 
squeezing, uuless a much longer tne is taken than usual, and af- 
ter the greatest paius, its aspect is d ngy. 

ut, believing that those of your readers. who are practical 
farmers, can readily appreciate tue vat system wituout any further 
efforts of mine, I will ouly say a woid or two as regards expense 
of coustruction. [have already stated that tae cost of mine, in- 
cluding platforms and all otver appendages, was only seven dollars, 
Now I will recommend. if so small an expense will deter'any in- 
dividual, that some half dozen farmers, or move, civ) and-fix’ on 
soine eligible site, and eac.a coutribute vis pro rata of eXpPense. 

My neigibors. have, for years past. brought tuin flocks to ‘my 
place ior ‘washing :—I cuarge taem noting —tiey are per estly 
welcome—and happy ain L, taat ] am instrumental in agrees. 
in the way of do.ug the clean thing. 

Ta exposing tae slovenly practi: es of oar fariners re taitves: ‘to 
s! hearing 0° saeep, and matters connects .d taerewih, waat Of tim> 
wiil co.npel me to be brief. 

G-nerally speaking, shearers are too much in haste to get off 
the fleece ; and, hei: Ce, its my honest neigsbor Ber, Rogers says, 
“tuey not ouly take o.f wool, but enougit 0. bide with it er modes 
ra esized|eatact apron.” ‘Tuis is w rony—it is cruc] ;—butarises 
altogether from haste and carelessness. Tuere are shearers, 
w.u will s.ear from 60 to 80 sieep per day—such however, are 
rarely found :—n general, no man gan’ shear beyond 30 or 40, 
and perivrm his work as it should be. 

Tuere is an inhuman practice of shearers, which every woo 
grower oug'it tu d.scount: nance and correct—if it was not's 
mon | wouid not allude tu it—.uid tuat is,-of cuffing and kicking 
sheep to make them lay still waen shearing. ‘Those who are ac. 
quainted with my ways |.now better than to exercise tais foolish 
aud brutal spite taus. 

It is almost universally the case in this quarter, that in, 
up a fleece, a band \s twisted of voolte biud and pepe 
can inform taose who co this, that manufacturers do not é 
of it; aud, ‘or the rcaso.a, tau. it’ causes much trouble’ to~ a- 
pios in untwisting a -d separating tie different qualites: otcamet 
wuic the Land inay cons.s:. Tue best! way 1s to secure taé Leece 
with twine. : eat} > oft it 
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Connected with the subject’ of shearing, pounding or yarding 
sheep is suggested to my mind. 

Nime times in ten, when ready for shearing, a temporary yard 
is built.of rails or poles, for the reception of the flock, which is 
always too small, and of course the poor animals are almost suffo 
cated: :—losses have indeed, occurred in this way. But this is 
not all :when so’ many fare confined, much filth accumulates, 
which, readily, finds its way on the floor of the shearer, and some 
how is very apt to go still farther, viz: inside of the fleece. 

J experienced many of the evils attendant upon pounding sheep, 
in the usual way for a length of time :—but a number of years 
since were obviated by the erection of a shearing house, with all 





the necessary pounds, which are constructed af posts and boards, 
and of course, and durable. 


‘te J herewith, Messrs. Editors, present you with the outlines of the. | 


whole with the necessary explanations. I do not doubt but there 
are many whose establishments of the kind are superior—if so, 
I am glad of it. But to those who are not provided with any, | 
can recommend my ow? plan as affording not only great ease and 
facility in yarding of sheep, but every other canyénience desirable. 


| |i 
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A Large yard, some 30 rods square. 

B Large pound, 50 fect by 15 feet. 

C Small pound, 15 feet square. : 

D Shearing house, 36 feet by 18 fect—14 fect posts. 

1 Represents gates and doors. 

Pound B is amply large for 400 sheep :—the small one C, has 
abundance of room for 80, but when shearing, 1 never permit 


more than half that number to remain in it :—the residye of the | 
are let out to roam in the large yard A. Nothing is permit- | 


ted to run in this yard previous to shearing, which is at all times 
thickly covered with grass, and consequently, is a very suitable 
plan for sheep to lay down upon. ‘The small pound as Ben. Ro- 
gers says “is a great thing, as you need’nt run all over creation 
to ook a sheep.” 

My wool is stored in the second loft, in the floor of which is fixed 
@ trap door, and from this is suspended the sacks when packing. 


sl close this communication, now, with regret, as much else | 


could be added in reference to shearing, &c., of sleep—but my 
gheet is full. Yours, 


" ansing, Tompkins Co., N. Y. M. 





From the New-York Farmer. 
Key West, Tropical Florida, 12th July, 1837. 
* Dean Siz. On the 28th ult., I addressed you a few lines 
with a circular from the President of the Agricultural Society 
of Louisiana. The bearer of that letter was A. A. M. Jackson, 
Esq., Clerk of the U. S. District Court whose address, while in 
your City, will be at 273 East Broadway. Wm. A. Whitehead, 
Esq., the Collector of this port will carry the present brief com- 


unication, and his address during the surrmer Will be at Perth | 


DP JOURNAL) ANDO! 
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‘Amboy, New Jersey. 





Having now been twenty-five days on 
this Inlet, during the worst season of the year, [ can declare 
that I have been agreeably disappointed in the character of its 
surface, of its climate, and of its inhabitants. I had antici; 
pated a barren bank of sand, but found a verdant woods on a 
limestone base. I expected to meet with stagnant ponds of putre- 
fying materials exhaling pestilence and death, I find running in- 
iets of the sea as pure as the waters of the deep ocean itself, 
which are sources both of health and wealth. I was told that 
the moschitos and sandeflies were so numerous that the iuhabi- 
tants could scarcely breath without swallowing mouthfuls of 
these insects ; but of sand-flies Ihave not yet scen or felt a 
single swarm, and of moschitas I can truly say that of these 
are never more than I have seen or felt during this worst season 
for them. Key West may challenge comparison withany equal 
surface on our coast, from New-York to New Orleans. But 
as I have not taken up my pen to give a detailed description or 
history of this Island, 1 will be as brief as possible in what I 
have to say. The whole Island, including the salt pond, con- 
tains only 1975 acres. The salt pond has a surface of 340 
acres. ‘The tawn at the N. W. extremity of the Island is in 
24° 25’ N. L. and 82° 04’ W. Long. The subsoil of the Is- 
land is limestone, (not coral rocks,) and the soil a calcarepgus 
powder, (not siliceous sand,) colored by vegetable mould. This 
soil is said to be exhausted by two or three years exposure to 
the sun, so that garden vegetables are no longer cultivated. 
Sweet potatoes, however, and pumpkins continue to be very 
productive. Siliceous sand and clay would be very valuable 
here, as eyes the quantity requisite fur masonry has to be 
brought from great distances on the mainland. But the grea- 
test defect on this Island is the want of water. The rains are 
so few and so little, that they do not suffice for agriculture, and 
the wells do not furnish either the quantity or quality of water 
necessary for artificial irrigation. Nevertheless the vegetable 
grawth on this Key demonstrates that there are valuable vege- 
tables adapted to flourish in eveh this moreland soil and atmos- 
phere. I therefore annex a brief list of the plants both indige. 
hous exotis that have already fallen under my observation.’ — 

Incigenous.—The wild fig, the manchineel, the Campeachy 
teak or Jamaica dog-wood, the Gumbolembo or Almacigo, the 
nickernuts, 5 species of Cactus, the wild Papaya and it is said 
the Salinwood tree, &c., &c. I will give the botanical names 
in my next, 

~ Exotic.—Terminaha Catappa, (or Indian Almond,) the poin. 
ciana pulcherrima, (or Chansiquin of Campeachy,) the moring@ 
plerigosperma, (or ail of ben tree,) Serbania picta, (or Guaca- 
maya,) Cicca racemosa, (or Gooseberry tree,) red Mulberry, 
wild lime, monecious Papaya, Pride of China or India, the 
W. I. Tamarind and the Cocoa-nut palm. 

The Cordia sebestena is by somie said to be indigenous and 
by others exotic. But as I have arrived at the bottom of my 
page, I close for the present by subscribing myself very respect» 
fully your ob’t ser’t, 

Henry Perrine, 





USEEUL EDUCATION.—The following excellent article from the, 
Cultivator upon useful education should be read by every parent. 
It should be printed in letters of gold and be born constantly in 
mind by those who have the charge of children. ; 


WHAT IS A USEFUL EDUCATION ? 
We put the question in reference to the great body of American 
outh, who are to earn their bread by the sweat of their brows, 
and, under Providence, to wield the future destinies of our country. 
Twoprinciples should govern: Teach them to PROVIDE FOR THEM- 
SELVES HONORABLY, under any ordinary contingencies,—-and 
qualify them to become usEFUL TO SOEIETY. ‘The times, as well 
as universal experience, abundantly admonish us, that however 
the children of wealth may indulge in indolence and dissipation— 
while their means last,—the great mass of American youth must, 











and ought, to depend upon their labor fo their fort unes and their 
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usefulness. T’ortune is at best precarious ; patrimonial dcpen- | 
dance is uncertain,‘ and reliance upon the friendship or charity of | 
the world, or upon office, is frail and often debasing. Self-depen- | 
dance is the only sure stay. We are ever most willing to help | 
those who help themselves. Productive labor is the legitimate | 
source of all our wealth, individual and national ; and this labor is | 
profitable to the individual and to the nation, in proportion to the | 
measure of intelligence and scientific knowledge which guide and | 
direct its operations. Hence it is of primary importance, that our | 
youth should be efiiciently taught to labor, and that their minds | 
should be early imbued with that kind of knowledge which will | 
instruct them in the principles of their business, render it honor- 
able, and make them independent in conduct and in fortune. 

We have, to be sure, colleges and academies in abundance, 
more than can be well supported, or that can be made economical 
and useful. But these are in a measure consecrated to the léarned 
professions—to the privileged few—for thcy are privileged, inas- 
much as they are the exclusive recipients of public bounty in the | 
higher branches of learning. Productive lubor derives little or 
no advantage from their teachings. Few of the youth who enter 
their halls ever seck for a livelibood in the laboring arts. They 
Jearn to lodk upon labor, as servile and demeaniag, and to seek 
their level in what they consider the higher classes of society. 
They do not go to these schools to learn fo work, or to learn to 
live by work,—in the common meaning of these terms—but to 
learn to live without work—above work. They are virtually 
withdrawn from the producing classes. ‘These young aspirants 
flock to the learned professions, and the genteel employments, as 
the avenues to honors and office ; and notwithstanding that labor 
is taxed heavily, m one way or another, to supply their real or 
imaginary wants, yet the genfeel professions have become so over- 
stocked, and the threshold of power so thronged with supplicants, 
that hundreds and thousands are thrown back, as parasites. upou 
society, exhibiting the melancholy spectacle of men, born to be 
useful, but unable, or unwilling, from the bias of a wrong educa- 
tion, ta become so, Hal these men been taught to look upon 
labor, as it truly is, a necessary, healthful, independent, and bonor- 
able employment, and been instructed in its principles and iis 
practice, while young, they would have cherished its interests, re- | 
spected its virtues, and cheerfully shared in its toils and its plea- | 
sures. We seck not, by these remarks, ta pull down that wiich | 
is, but to build up that which is nat, It is not that we love a part | 
less, but the whole more. We would raise the standard of labor, | 
Without depressing that of literature. 

We have common schools too, muaificently endowed, where | 
all may acquire the rudiments of knowledge, but the rudiments 
only. They teach nothing of the sciences which are necessary 
to the successful prosecution of the arts—and give no instructions | 
in the best models of practice. They neither learn the boy how 
to provide for himself, nor fit him for extensive usefulness. ‘They | 
lay the foundation, but they do little to build up and beautify tie | 
temple. 

We find in the London and Westminster Quarterly, in an ar- | 
ticle on the means of lessening the evils of pauperism, some very 
apposite remarks upon this subject, which we here transcribe : 

“ We advocate,” says the Review, “ both for England and Ire- 
land, the necessity of a national provision for the moral and in- 
dustrial training of the young. In the old we cannot hope for 
much improvement. But the new generation springing up might 
be modelled to our will. Schools are wanted; but not such as 
are now spreading over the country, to teac! a little reading an 
writing, as if that embraced the whole business of life, and the 
whole duty of man—schools in which both boys and girls should 
learn to employ both their heads and their hands—in which they 
should be taught practically the use of various tools, and in which | 
such general information should be imparted, relating to different | 





. branches of industry, (the rights and duties of citizens,) and tie | 


* 


resources of other countries and their own, as would enable them 
to begin to mount the uphill path they would have to climb in after 
life, with a heart full of hope, and with a spirit of energy and in. 
telligence which no difficulties would overcome.” 

Who will tell us why it is, that classic schools, available only to | 
those who design to live without labor, are made the special and 


* exclusive objects of legislative bounty, in regard to the higher 


branches of instruction? Why is it, that six or seven thousand 
youths, which is about the number in our colleges and academies, 


ADVOCATE ‘OF: INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 


“exceeds three millions of dollars, to enable to live wi 





‘should receive gratuities from the public treasury, till the aggregate | 





while half a million of other youth, with like capacities and like 
claims, destined to lebor, and to augment the resouces, the .wealth. . 
and the happiness of their country, are denied a miserable pittance, 
in the higher branches of knowledge, to qualify them for their more 
important duties in society? Is not knowledge as beneficial to the 
arts of labor, as it is to the learned professions? Is it not as ef. 
ficiently and beneficially applied in developing the riches of the 
earth, in perfecting the mechanic and manufacturing arts, and in 
augmenting the products and profits of labor generally, as it is 
in the warfare of party politica, in the chicanery of the law, and 
in prolonging unprofitable debate in our legislative halls’? May 
not natural science be as profitably studied and applied ow«he 
farm, where nature is constafitly presenting new. subjects ofail- 
lustration. and appliance, as in the town or in the closet %. Is 
not chemistry, which instructs us in the nature and properties 
of all bodies, as useful to the farmer, m ascertaining the quafi- 
ties of his soils, and their adaptation to particular crops; and if 
regulating the multifarious operations: of husbandry,—andte 
the artizan, in managing his various preceszes,—as it is-to the 
lawyer, the statesman, or the divine? There is probably no 
employment in life that embraces so wide a scope of useful 
study, as that of cultivating the soil, The great use and end 
of science is to improve art, to impress us with a sense of Our 
obligations to God, and of cur duty to man. . In trath, science 
belongs to, and constitutes an integral poruon of the arts, and 
cannot be divorced from them without throwing us back into a 
state of semi-barbarism, such as now debases a great portion ef 
the population of the old continent. | Why then teach science 
exelusively to the few, who have comparatively so little use for 
it, and withhold it from the many, to whom it would be a help 
and a guide ? 


We look to Europe for precedeuts, and blindly adopt»some 
that are prejudicial, as well as many that are good. » We forget 
that we are a new people in government, manners and laws, 
an! that there is no country which will serve as our model in abl 

ases. ‘The education bestowed upon the working classes m 
Europe is designed to qualify them for the subordinate stations 
in sdciety—for labor and obedience, as subjects, ‘There govern- 
ments recognize a privileged class—who are the owners of the 
soil, and live upon the labors of the many. The. working 
classes have very little to do with the affairs of government. 
Here all are professedly upon a footing of equality. All enjoy 
political rights, and have political duties to perform—and: all 
should be equally favored, so far as the public bounty is dispensed 
in the means of obtaining useful knowledge, and of acquiring 
wealih and honors. We should take care to have good farmers 
and good mechanics, as well as good lawyers and good doctors. 
We want not only gocd subjects, but intelligent freemen_bigh- 
minded, independent freemen, “who know their rights, and 
knowing, dare maintain them.” We wish to keep the foun- 
tains pure, that the stream of power may not become defiled. 
We wish to base our political and social fabric upon a rock, 
steadfast and sure—upon the intelligence, industry and moral 
rectitude of the great working community. When thisvelass 
shall cease to exert a healthful and controling influence in poli- 
tical affairs, our boasted freedom will be at an end. A. privi- 
leged class, whom the bounty of government has assisted to 
arm with exclusive power, will control and direct the, political 
machine, as may best subserve Aheir aggrandizing views, -with- 
out regard to the common weal... Ambition is.the same in all 
ages and countries. Man loves power, and is corrupted by it ; 
and in its prolonged exercise, the servant will ever swell into 
the master. Our freedawi can only be securely guarded by the 
vigilance of an enlightened, independent, prosperous: yeomanry. 


Men have tried all sorts of expedients, for thousands of years, 
to obtain wealth and happiness ; and after all, it has become 
pretty evident, that th:re is no course that wears so well—that 
is s0 self-approving—*hat is so certain in its success; that gives 
so much health, contentment and indepsndence—the substantial 
elements of happiness—-as habitual industry, teu-pefed and di- 
rected by a Cultivated mind,—be it in the learned ‘or laborin 


professions. The consciousness, that we are not only provid- 


_ing for ourselves, and those naturally dependent upon us, but 


that we are doing good to society, and thereby T copes 
our highest morat obligations, is‘a rich source of enjoy 












which the indolent and dissipated must ever remain utter 
strangers. : 

We say, therefore, that we want schools of r-oral, industria. 
and scien if: instruction for the working clisses of -ociety— 
tht these clisses are encitle! to thaia—ainl that their establish 
trent wo ild couduce alike to the prospe:ity of the country, and 
to the perpetuity of our political and religivus freedum 








From theMechanic’s Magazin: 
MR. BURDEN AGAIN. 

Nature appears to have invested few individuals with that 
‘quantity and kind of miellect which is necessary to inven! 
useful improvements ; and the time and study of inventing and 
perfecting, and often the pecuniary expense of puting them tn- 
to practice too frequently subject their iaventors, though the 
most useful class of people, to poverty ; and ungrateful neglect 
and cold contempt are ofien the rewar.l of tle person whose 
talents have conferred more benefit on mankind than could 
have been effecied by the hard labor of thousands or pe: bap= 
millions. These circu nsiances cannot tail to b+ a subject of 

ret to a person whose mind is capable cf apprecia ing the 
ue of tho-e services, and it is, therefore, co umensurately 
easing to ineet with the rare occurrence of en mventor of the 
first order, who has the talent to cummand from the public, the 
fem:.neration, both in money and respect wi.ich is so justiy his 
due. 
~ Sach ig the individual whose name is at the heal ¢f this ar- 
ticle, whith is not designed so inuch to gratity his indepen ent 
mind as to encourage o hers to imitate his exauypie. When in 
yery moderate p-cuniary circumstances, his invention or .. ak- 
yng wrought iron spikes, which be put im iumediate practice 
rend: rs his own inspection and for his own emolumen , tcgether 
wih his usually indusirious application to busin sss, ratsed hin 
in a shor! ting, not only above want, but to a handsome de- 
gree of 1 d-pendence. 
* But not .iths'anding his neceseary attention to an ex'en-ive 
business, he fond time to mvent anu arange the plan of a buat 
whieh he was convinced would effect an inp tint hupreve- 





‘oat, in its present state of advance.ven, would pe lops ve 
consider d preanture, i will not be attempted; a’ a-proper tine 
should an opportunty occur to exwinine it, unless: previously 
given by some abler pen, it will be forth coming from 
ARCHIMEDES. 





Extract, the specification of Edward John Dent, of Lo don, 
for an itnprovement of the balance springs uf Chronometers.— 
Mode of preserving them from rust. 


SPECIFICATION OF THE PATENT GRANTED TO EDWARD JOHN DENT, 
OF THE STRAND, IN THE COUNTY OF MI! DLESEX., CHRONOMETER 
MAKER, FOR AN IMPROVEMENT OF THE BALANCE SPR:NGS, AND 
THEIR ADJUSTMENTS, OF CHRONOMETERS AND OTHER TIME- 
KEEPERS.—SEALED APRIL 23, 1831°. AQ 


It is well known that the delicate spiral balance-springs of chro. 
nometers aid other time-keepers, and their adjustne.ts, are ex 
ceedingly liable to injury from oxidation or rust, both during tue 
progress of tieir mauu.acture and w.cn in use, and waereby taey 
are not only suject to decay, but their rates of ,oing or accuracy 
0° performauce i- very cousiderably varied fom time to time. 
Now this said oxid.tio: or rust may either be caused by the 
moisture ordinarily contuiued in-the atmosphere, especially in tue 
in the sea air in voyages, or in cowitries particularly exposed to 
its action. Nor are caronameters ouly liable to suff r irom t.ese 
causi's, but also from the perspired matter and t.e breata of the 
workmai during the progress of ticir manufacture. Now it is 
the chief object of my imveiutio. to prevent, as far as possible, the 
suid oxidation or rust, by coating or defending t ose dclicate parts 
of chionometers wit. a coating or varnish, sufficiently flexible to 
allow tue perfect free actioa of tae b dance-springs, and yet capable 
of preventing the action of mo sture or saline and ot.ier vapois to 
wuich t.ey are liable to be exposed. And [ hereby claim as my 
invention, und the object of tuis patent, the use aud application of 
any fit and pioper flexib e defensive co.ting or varuisii to tae more 
e.fec tual preve..tion of oxidation or rust in the balance sprii gs 
and adjustments of chrouometers and otaer time-keepers. In 
order, Lowever, to afford an example of tue best means | am ac. 
quainted wih for carrying my said i:veution into eff-ct, I will de- 
scribe tie compositioa 0. suc 1a varn.si or coutiag as [ nave found 





ment in steain navigation. Ins eal of waking this the : udject 
atock jobbing and hollow speculation, he de‘ermined to test 
its value at his own co t and tisk, though it would incur an ex- 
nse beyond the c.dinary means of a common intividual, Li 
Yas vigatousty aol soon effected, and on experunent vid fair. to 
realize his strongest aniicipitions. But an unforeseen disaster, 
arising fron no de.ect in his boat, in a moment destroyed it and 
om hopes together. But he had the proud satisfaction, that the 
Waster inivolved no one’s interesi but his own, vn! hat he was 
able to pocket the loss, withont any sucrifice uf ciedit. 
' In ashoit ij ne, he astonished the pubic, an! even the world, 
wih his machinery for making hoe shoes, « hich m ihe svort 
sp.xce of a few hours, converied a ton of ron in ot. ose ariicies 
of very superior quality, and which has, probibly, already 


much more than reminerated nis loss, as 1 is Dot only supply. | 


ing his own country with horse shoes, but the inven.ton i al- 
toa ly successfully established in actual use in several countries 
of Europe. 
ut as the mind is naturally inclined to revert to the source, 
where it sustained great loss or suffered any severe disaster, the 
subject of steam navigation, no, doubi, presented itself at fre- 
tent intervals, in all the shapes which an inventive imagina- 
jon could suggest. He is now once more before the public with 
a steamboat on a plan entirely original and differing altogether 
from his former boat and fiom any other in operition, and what- 
ever minor detects future experience may discover, it 18 certainly 
possessing. InaAny aud wipor ani advan. ages over any 0 her bua’ 
heretofore Construcied. {i wili possess ar greater streng h than 
cou'd be oy aimed by timber or any other uaieral by any ov bea 
ancde of combination. Lb: will draw less. water, probably by one 
third, m_ pr portion to its lensth and bar.hen than any other 
boat in use ; and its opacity for the accommodation of passen 
Bere will be atleast ejual tois Loprovements im oiber r. spect: . 


to answer the purpose completely. 

“T take hali an ounce by measure of pure spirits cf turpen- 
tine, and put to it for y grams of camphor, and also add ten 
grains of bruised guin cupa. to the said mixture ; I then heat it 
nearly to is boiling p vint, aad heep it im that state for two hours. 
[ then filter tae mixtue through cotton, or other proper sub- 
stance. ‘This varniah should be kep ia an air-tght bottle, clo- 
ed by a glass stopper, tae mo.tao. it being suffi-iently large to 
adinit the blai.ge-gyriug and its adjustment, wuici are to be put 
into tue bottle iva dry state, and free trom vil or grease, und alter 
| be.ug cvinpletely iminerged ia t.e varnish, are to be carefully 
| dralued before tuey are removed fioin t.e bot le. . ‘the. balaree- 
| spring and its adjustment must tacu be placed into a temperature 
| trom 240 to 3Ju degrees of Faarenheit’s thermometer, and. be 
| kept tuersin from six to eight hours. [ woull remark that in 
| place of using pure spirit of turpentine and camphor, [prefer to 

use hall an ounce ot au oil found in portable gas reservoirs, when 
taat oil Can be obtained ; but as portable. gas is now but littie em- 
ployed, and is going out of us-, the m terials I hav above de- 
scr.bed will be found to answer well, and may be readily obtained 
from chemists, cure being odserved in obt.iaing pure spirits of 
turpentine. ‘ 





‘From the Genesee Farmer.) 
BARTRAM BOTANIC GARDEN. 


Mr. Tvcxer,—In conformity with my promise to you when.at 
Ro uester in tue mouta of May, I purpose occasionally sendin 
‘or your pag+s suck mutter as I may deem woa.t.y 0. notice. i 
flatter myse f the fo‘lowig observations regpecting the first bota- 
uical establishment ever attempted iu Americ’, its fouuder and his 
successors, witu its present state in tie scale of Botany, dnd Hor- 
teultu.e, will be acce; table to many, particu.arly the. gardening 








Avis now afl at on he water end will probably m a sbori tine 
240 wpera.on, finisicd and tormisled ina siyl- worthy of 1s 


portion o: our readers. 





agaster, 28.2 dessription of the principles ‘and form of thus 





Bartram Botanic Garden is situated on the west banks of tae 
river Scuuy lil, abyut tures mues trom Pailadelphia. It was.6% 
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tablished by that venerable and ent-usiastic vatur list. Joha Bir 
tram/the elder, in tae year 1720. Tae wortay fo.ader of tues. 
gardens discovere] in his early youth a love for puilo opay ai 
natural history in general. He was however particulaly draw.. 
to tre study of botany from consideri: g tie impo. tatice of vege 

tables in tue practice of medicine, and taeir indispensable use i 
var.ous departments of wumuecouony. But at thot tims bota 

ny was but litte attends] to ia A noricy, and ia tie old world the 
works of tie great L ange ts had not appeared 5 be aad tiereio-e | 
no otucr aid in studying tae great book of uiture taan ais OW. | 
persevering genius. Hs view ia tae establisameat of the gar 

den wis to nike it a deposit of tae vegetables of tie U.site | 
States, (then British Colonics,) as well as those of Europe aud | 
atier parts of tae world, tiat tacy might be more.co.ve.stent for | 
investization. He sova furnis ied nis grounds Wita tue carious | 
and beautiful yeget bles in tue envirous, and uy degrees wita | 
these more dist nt. waich were arranged according to ticir pa | 
tural soil and situatio:, eitaer in tae garden of oa ts plautation. | 
Wiles Cousisted of between 200 anc 30) acres of land, tue Wuv.e 
of whicii he termed his garden. Tue novelty of tas hoitcuitu- | 
ral scene attr cted the notice of tae ingemous «ad curious, aid | 
coming to the knowledge of Europeans, several seiu tiie men 1a | 
Eighiud, patticularly of tie Royal Suciety, usited tu e cuarage | 
the founder :o undertake jo .rnies towards tie we:tern {TO sites, 

in order w discover und collect various Lon-desery t piaduct duis 

in nature, particularly vegetables, that t.ey migul ve sent lo 
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San, Dr. Fothe gill, aad miay o ser ee maeat nza. Pawo. 
mer stil in ow Oo. ais letters, tit ne (ae. Barteam) vas tae | 
greatest natural bat wist ia tae worid, He enpoyed auc 107 ais | 
tim’ in excarsio is taroug i tae provinces, from tae savres or L ke 
Oatario 10 tie source of the river St. Juan ia Gast Fiona. He | 
was appoiited \nerein Botiaist to ns Britanic Muje ty George 
the "Baird, in whic) appoiftment ae contiaucd till ais deata a Seyit. 
1777, in tie 76th year of ais age. Mr. B. was a native of Ve- 
laware county, Peau. Jom. tae youagest soa, succeeded his 
fataer as proprictor of tae K.ngsess Botanic Gardeus, but t iey 
were chiefly uader the superiateade ice of ais broticr, Mr. Win. 
Bartrain, well known iv the literary worid by his travels ia Est 
and West Fiovida, tie C ierokee country, We, &e., Wao a coin. 
panied nis fataer ov maay of . is ext -usive buiaucal tours, and 
Wao seems to have iaierite] ais uiwearied Zeal aa! vi jerous c.- 
pacity for that sublime science. ‘Tue fae of tals geutlenaa ex. 
teade | to, bata cortiaeats 5 12 nis spiere ae Was one af Lie mosi 
useful men in America; hi kaywiedge was acquire | by inces- 
saiit bo lily labor; the fields of natural science tu his days were | 
unexplored, and he resorted to tue study of nature waere sue un- 
folded her works to tiie seases as tae Only true source of kuow- 
ledge. To ta’s geutleman we are indebted for tae discovery of 
miny new aal rare plauts, aad amoig utiers tae Franklats..a 
Alta naha, (Gordonia pubssc:as,) a beautiful tree so culled 1m 
hoaae of ie. Pruiklia, . At tis soistatiog ail exvease of tue 
celebr.ted ‘Dv. Fotiergill of Londoa, he made excursions tu the 
Floridas aad to tae western parts of Curoiina and Georgia, in 
searc1 of race and usefal protuctioas of nature, bat cutedy of 
tue vegetable kingJovn, to waica geut.emaa he sent his collection 
of plaats, deie] specun21s aad drawings. Tae work already a! 
luded to was the result of these travels. This work was published 
almost simultaneously ia Germaay, in Dublin, (Ircland,) and tae 
United States. 
A few minutes before the death of this enthusiastic admirer of 
nature, he wrote au article ou the natural history of a plant, and 
in rising from his desk to take a moruing view of the botanic 
groua‘ls, he had only proceeded a few steps from the door, waen 
bz burstia blood vessel, waica suddenly closed his useful life, July | 
22, 1823, in the 83t. year of his age. | 
The girdens ars now ia tae possession of Col. Carr, to'whose | 
indefatigable exertions, aided by'that of Mrs. Carr, tae gardeus 
owe tiieir preseut celebrity, for they are ine admiration of vvery 
Visitor, wae-ier native or foreigner. Mrs. Carr is the daug iter of | 
John Bartram the younger, but to speak in just terms respecting 
her enthusiasm for plants, (waich is ouly equaled by her success 
in tacir-cultivation,) is a task I am incompet2ut to perform, ior | 





‘am not. pussegred of words wh.ch could couvey in the most remote | 


plants, aud in’ every departincut, from tae Gartiest owl” 


20. 








darkness renders ner operations impracticable. Mrs. Carr’s be. 
tuical acquirements place ber in the very first rauk among Ame- 
ricau bota sts. Her knowledge of A: erican plonts is most ex- 
Icnsive, not surpassed, if eualed, bv any ove in te United States, 
Bu! to tats lady and ber ucle, Mr. Wm. Bartram, the world’ is 
uden anoiier deep dedt of gratitule, for it was ‘to the fiiendly 
conversiioas an! instructive communications of the latter that 
Alexander Wil-o}, my cou..tryman, first imbibed, or at all events, 
carried his passion to such an extent for the native birds of Ameri. 
ca. ‘To tue former (Mrs. Carr) a> was’ principally indebted for 
ais knowlzdge of and vis prolicieucy in drawing. ‘Lo theiréom. 
bii:ed efforts we are indebted for his American Ornitho ogy. ee Z 

In examining B irtram B. asic Garden, oie characteristic fea. 
ture will be ov.ous totae most iaatte itive observer, v.z; the larg 
specimens of v iriows tres planted by Joan Bartram, tie elder, a: 
as sor Win. Birtram, Weauils oa a visit.to ths girden in tie 
montio. Novenber, 1331. [ was forcibly struck with tieir mig. 
nitude, (see Loulou’s London Gardencr’s ag izne, Vol, 8th 
pige 234 ) but tan, an] oa several succeeding visits, 1 could not 
ded cate tune to ascert in tieir exact dineasivas ; however, wita 
tic assistanc: of Mr. Curr, Je., P have reeeutly bea ‘euable] to 
gratify myself 01 tais point, having accur.t-ly me wsured tairty 
distinct species, tue dimensioas 0} waica were as follows; 


Circumference. Height. 
No. fect. iucaes feet.’ 
1. ZEsculus flava, . 6 4 90% 
2. Atlautus glandulosa, (25 years 
old.) 4 2 55 
3. Andromeda arborea, 3 10 60> 
4. Biguo.ua radicaus, 3 
5. Buxus sempe. virens—- vel. varie- 
gata. 2 6 
6. Castusea pumila, 2 9 
7. Cercis caaateusis, 3 
8. Cuonithus virgisicus (one 
lim) of.) 2 
G. Coraus flovida, 2 
10, Cupressus disticha, 23 
LL, Uyrilla carotiniana, 2 


12. Drospyros virginica, 
13. Go do tiapubsscens,(Frankliaix 
14. ry nao ‘ladus canadensis, 
*i5. Dirca patustris, 

15. Hal. si: tetra tera, 

17. Jiziais I.vefo-mis, 

18. Migoolit acca n.uate, 

19. —— — av-iculi.ta, 

— tripetela, 

21. Morus rubra, 

22, Pinus microcarpa, 

23. —— picea, 

21, —— resiuosa vel. rubra, 
25. Porcctia glabra, 

26. Qiereus alba, 

27. heterophylla 

*23 R.ojolendron maximum, 
*29. Stuartia virginica, 

30. ‘Thuyra occidnetalis, 
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(Pr Taose mirked with an asterisk were. measured round: the 
branches, and the waole for the circumference were measured 
about 6 feet from the ground. 


As before mentioned, the gardens are situated on the west baits 
of tre Schuylkill river, about 3 miles from Puiladelphia, and con. 
tain about eight acres of ground, compactly filled with the choice. 
est ornamental trces, sirubs and herbaceous plants, properly loca- 
t.d in taeir natural soils and altitudes as far as practicable, _ 
mansion and gieen houses stand on an eminence, from which | 
garden descends by gentle slopes to'the river. — Foti the ida 
are distinctly seen the winding courses'of tie ilband: 

ware, with the broad spread of meadows and.cultivated 
and down those streams. Beyond these there is an inte 
view of the Jersey shore, from the eastern to the southern. horizor 
‘Tne’ w.10le comprehends an ' extensive prospect, rich im the beau. 
“ties of its scenery and endless in divermty, oe 
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“The exotic “ede in the garden is very extensive, and 
comprises the following houses, 

Length. Width. 
iy vu) feet. in, . feet. in. 
1, Green house, 60.0 30 (0 

2. Orange house, &c, 30 60 15 0 
3. Geranium house, 65. 0 ll 6 
4, Propagating house, 21 6 11 10 
§. Rose house, 49 0 13. 6 
6. New-Holland and Stove, 68 0 14 0 
7. Geraniums, roses, &c. 26 «66 10 6 
_ Band 9, Rose Pitts, 63 Q 7 #0 
10. Cactus house, 20 0 8 0 


No expense is spared in procuring every desirable notice for 
the exotic department, and in the Geraniacee, Camellice, and Cac- 
tes, this enis particularly rich. Independent of the Botanic 
Garden, there is a very extensive Nursery connected with this es- 
tablishment, occupying upwards of 12 acres, compactly filled 
with choice fruit trees, ornamental trees, shrubs, &c. Col. Carr 
has, by the most indefatigable exertions, imported the choicest 
varieties of fruit trees from the different horticultural establish- 
ments in England, France, Germany, &c. Col. C. not only im- 

. ports scions of all that is rare and valuable, but also trees for im- 
mediate sale, the demand for fruit trees in the western country be- 
ing much greater than the existing establishments can supply. 
The unwearied zeal of the proprietor renders his nursery inferior 
to none in the United States, as respects the variety of truits, or- 
namental trees, shrubs, &c.’ The whole establishment does great 
credit to the owner, who is universally respected, but not more, 
esteemed for his laudable exertions and correctness in the various 
department of his establishment, than for his amenity as a gentle- 
man. 

Immense quantities of sceds collected in this garden from the 
old specimens are annually exported to Europe. The garden is 
the resort of the Philadelphians, the casual visiter, and in fact of 
the tourist in general—they command universal admiration. In 
fact, the great variety they contain of the choicest American 
shrubs—the enormous magnitude of many, and the extensive cul- 
leetion of exotics, must prove as a source of attraction to the 
amateur, and an interesting field for the scientific.. But to con- 
vey an idea of the estimation in which these gardens are held, I 
may here mention that the Philadelphia and Baltimore railroad, 
now constructing, as originally planned, would have gone through 
the very center of the gardens, and sacrificed the most splendid 
of the specimens, but the railroad company, with a desire to pre- 
serve them entire, altered the route at an additional expense to 
themselves of 10,000 dollars. Such a magnanimous act was 
bi ly meritorious, and deserves the gratitude of an American 


Col. Carr corresponds with many scientific gentlemen in Europe, 
and in North and South America, consequently the garden is a 
depot for all that is rare and valuable.* 

I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 
ALEXANDER Gorpon. 
Philadelphia, July 3, 1837. 





* It is] understand the intention of Col. Carr to dispose of the 
gardens, green houses, &c. - Should he meet with any genule- 
man who would preserve them entire, or if the Philadelphia 
Hor. Soc. would purchase them, he would make a considerable 
sacrifice. ‘To any gentléman devoted to Botany what an op. 
portunity here presents itself, and it is sincerely to be hoped that 
either the Society will purchase them, or that some amateur 
will step forward and possess himself of this rich and charming 
establishment. AG, 





PRACTICAL DRAINING. : 

In this coun‘ry, but little and very partial attention, has, as 
yet, been paid to the important subject of draining lands. The 
loss from this neglect, would, in a single year, be found to be 
immense, even in our cultivated districts. Land having an ex- 
cess of water is comparatively good for nothing —all grain crops 
fail, and grass, however luxuriant it may be, is of inferior quali- 
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ty. This is the season of the year in which drains should be 














Information on this sbject is much wanted... To sup- 
ply this in part, I would direct-the readers of the Railroad, to 
the 6th and 7th numbers of the Rural Library, published at 79 
Barclay street. In these is published an excellent work, entitled 
The Practical Drainer, with Directions for straightening water 
courses, protecting river-banks, and embanking. By George 
Stephens. The work contains numerotis engravings. I make 
the following extract. 

From the Praetical Drainer: 
DRAINING. 


The importance of draining, previous to the commencement 
of any other improvement in agriculture, being acknowledged 
by every cultivator of the soil, itis of the greatest consequence 
that these undertakings should be conducted on principles which 
will insure complete and permanent succes:. The Aull advan- 
tages of this primary, i:inprovement can only be obtained when 
it is well done. It is, indeed, the mother of all other improve- 
ments in land; and, to make it effectual, it is necessary that the 
qualities of the soil, the nature of the ratification, and the laws 
that govern the rising and runniig of water, should be taken into 
consideration. Any drainage, not conducted with due regard to 
these, however apparently successful at first, will, in the end, 
turn out a complete failure. If the work is executed in an in- 
sufficient manner, it will often be attended with more expense to 
re.uedy the evil than the first outlay , aad the operations being 
concealed under ground, the defects cannot be discovered until 
a great loss has been sustained. 

If landed proprietors were alive to their own interest, they 
would assist their tenants to ang reasonable extent, in draining on 
the best principles and in the most substatial anner; for, when 
properly executed. it is equally as aduantageous to the proorie- 
tor as to the tenant; and it must be of the highest importance 
that the interes of both parties should be combined, by perform- 
ing the work in a complete and permanent manner, as land. that 
is imperfectly drained can never produce crops, either in quantity 
or quality, equal to land that has been properly dried,” 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF DRAINING. 


Wetness in land proceeds either from rain water lodging on the 
surface or from subterraneous water confined in the bowels of the 
earth, which, by its own pressure, forces itself to the surface in the 
form of springs. On tenacious clays that are nearly level, wet- 
ness is often produced by the first of~ these causes, but it much 
more frequently proceeds from the latter. It is necessary to be 
able to distinguish from which of thesc causes the wetness prou- 
ceeds, to ensure success, (ior surfuce draning, when the water is 
subterraneous, can only alleviate the effect, in place of removing 
the cause.) to accomplish which, requires no small extent of 
knowledge of the nature and source of springs, 

The earth is composed of strata of very various kinds, which, 
when appiied to draining, may, without regard to their other cha- 
racteristics, be divided into two classes, .viz., porous and impervi- 
ous. All those kinds of strata whose less coherent essential parts 
receive water frecly, and through which it runs with ease, such as 
rotten rock, gravel, sand, and loamy clays, are called porous.—- 
Ou the other hand, tenacious clays, and a certain kind of gravel, 
having a proportion of clay in its composition which, by binding 
the small stones together, renders it equally as impervious as clay 
itself, and such rock as is of a close and compact nature, without 
any fissures in it, are the principal strata that resist the reception 
of water, and are therefore called impervious. Springs undoubt- 
edly originate from the rain and snow water subsiding through po- 
rous strata, till it meets an impervious stratum that prevents an 
obstruction to its further descent, and here forming a reservoir or 
considerable collection of water, it is thus forced either.to filtrate 
along such a substance or rise tathe surface, where it oozes out 
in those different ways that are so frequently met with, When 
the stratum which contains the water composes part of a hill or 
rising ground from which .the water has descended, it will force 
its way to the surface wherever it finds the easiest passage ; this 
is sometimes by a natural outlet, but often this is not apparent, 
and it is confined so near the surface as to injure it by constant 

moisture, or by oozing imperceptibly through any such pores in 
thesoll. ‘The great. object, therefore, in draining is to cut off en- 
tirely the source of the springs of subterraneous. watery which 
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catises the wetness, by flowing over the surface or being confined 
beneath it. ‘This was discovered by Mr. Elkington, whose leading 
principles are, first, to find out where the water lies in different 
soils and situations,and under what circumstances; second, to 


Jay out the drains so as most effectually to remove the water ; | 


third, to make the drains the most perfect for this purpose, either 
by digging alone, or by digging and afterwards boring in their 
bottoms with an auger—the chief object being to dry the ground 
effectually and ‘at the least expense... When the subterraneous 
water lics at such a depth that the level of the outlet will not ad- 


| 
} 


| 


mit of a drain being cut sq deep, or where the expense would be | 


too 
the drain, through which the water rises by its own pressure.— 


eat, the auger is used to make bore-holes in the bottom of | 


The truth of the principles of this system of draining has been | 
roved by the extraordinary results which have attended it, not | 
only in this cquntry, but in others, as will be seen by the annexed | 


account of d®ining in Sweden. 
intended to be drained, but also springs, wells, and wet ground at 
a considerable distance, with which there was no apparent com- 
munication, have been made dry.* As, however, the whole de- 
must be obtained before any of the operations are commenced, 


By it not only the land that was | 


which will be fully explained in the following details of the different | 


CASCS. 
DRAINING HILLY AND SLOPING GROUNDS. 


Before commencing any operation on land of the abave de- | 


scription, it is necessary to examine the quality and inclination of | 
the strata of the adjoining high grounds, and the connection they | 


have with the iand to be drained, in order to judge where the wa. | 


ter lies. 


The best way to ascertain the inclination of the strata is, | 


by examming the beds and banks of the nearest rivers, and any | 
qld pits and quarries in the neigborhood, ahd then sinking pits or | 
bering in the ground to be drained. Rushes and other aquaiic | 


plants appearing on the. surface, may facilitate the investigaiion, 
but these being also produced by stagnant water on the surface, 


where there is no spring, cannot be depended on in cases where | 


more minute precision is necessary. 


If the smpervions stratum immediately under the porous one lies | 


horizontally through the hill or bank, the surface of the ground 
below the level will be wet on both sides of the hill, and the upper 


side of the wet surface will be found nearly on a level all the way | 


round. When this is the cass, and the hill or bank is composed 


of gravel or rotten rock, a drain properly conducted along one | 
side of the hill will carry off the water that breaks out and causes | 


the wetness oh both sides. But if the stratum of which the hill 
or bank is composed is a substance of a less porous nature, such 
as very fine sand, through which the water requires a consider- 
able time to filtrate, the drain must be carried round the hill, near 
the upper side of the wetness, otherwise a complete drainage will 
not be obtained in wet seasons, when every part of the porous stra- 
tum is full of water. (See plan 1. 


It very frequently happens on sides of hills and sloping grounds, | 
that several lines of springs break out and cause wetness to a con- 
siderable distance below, with intermediate spaces of dry land be. | 
Hween them: in such cases, it is of the greatest consequence to | 


Plan 1, 





*The author experienced a case of this kind lately in draining 
some fields for Lord Willoughby de Eresby, in Lincolnshire, 
‘where a well, in the possession of the tenant, about a mile distant 
‘from the operations, was completly drained. 

pends upon the situation of the ground and the nature and ineli- 
hation of the strata of the adjacent country, a knowledge of these 
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ascertain whether the water causing these lines of wetness pro- 
ceeds from the same stratum or from sever! distinci ‘strata. it it 
is from the first of these causes, which is very seldom the case in 
hilly lands, the greatest quantity of water will issue from the low- 
est springs, and in dry season the upper ones will-be dried up ; ih 
this cose the drain should be directed along the lower Irne of 
springs, as shewn in plan 1, which most be made of sufficient depth 
to cut off the water from the land below. " When, however, ‘the 


springs come from different strata, having no communication 
with each ather, which most frequently is the case, a drain must 
be carried along the upper side of each line of springs, as shawn 
in plan 2, deep enough to cut through the porous stratum, or to 


Plan 2, 
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free the land from superflugus moisture to such a depth as will 
prevent it injuring vegetation. Sometimes the upper line of 
springs causes the whole of the wetness below, by the water, 
alter having run over the surface for some distance, sinking into 
the soil. and breaking out again farther down the decliyity, or 
where from the inclination of the ground, it may. collect. itself. 
When this happens in a stcep bank, and the water gets into ths 
loose earth, it causes the bark to slip, and it therefore is of the 
grea\est importance that this fact should be ascertained before 
the commencement of the operations, as. when such is the case, 
the drain must be made across the slope, further up than.where 
the water makes its appearance, in the sound ground that has 
undergone no change; and, if it is made deep enough, the real 
spring will be intercepted, and the bank secured from slipping. 





From the Genesee’ Farmer. 
QUESTIONS RESPECTING THE ECONOMY OF CUTTING UP conN— 
TOPPING CORNSTALKS SHOULD NOT BE PRACTISED. — 


It has we think been sufficiently ascertained, that when corn 
is injured by an early frost, cutting it up. contributes nothing to 
its relief, and nothing to its subsequent improvement. Itis we 
think better, in such cases, not to molest it, for unless the frost 
be a very deadly one, the corn will ‘still derive nutriment from 
the stalks and leaves. There is another question related to this 
which we think merits the attention of agriculuralists. . The 
question is this: Is it, in general, good practice to oul bao 
at all, or to cut up the stalks while the ears are att to 
them ?. We are not for war; and if we were disposed to answer 
this question in the negative, we should seascely. dare do it, 
knowing as we do that this would bring us into, t with 
almost universal opinion. We will, however, suggest 















erations, and léave the questiun to be adjudicated am 
sei{led by our readers. 

1 Cutting up. corn at any time before the ‘eaves are ful) 
dead, does undoubtedly injure the crop in some degree, affect. 
ing it probably bovh as to quantity and quality. 

2. en corn is cut up. an! the stalks secured in the bes 
manner they can be, vt rarely fuils that so:ne of tlrem get down, 
and thus both the corn and stalks are damaged by exposure 1c 
the weather | If it were not so, the large bu ts und steins of t. ¢ 
stalks are of little value for fodder, for no sort of stuck will eat 
thein, unless compelled toi by dire starvation. 

3. If the stulks be Jefi, sianding. in the field, cattle will con- 
suine qiile us great a portion of them in the field after tLe corn 
4s gathered, as they would if they had been cut and gathered to 
the barn. . . 

4. As materials for dung, stalks cannot be disposed of to bet 
ter advantage than to be allowed to remain where thev grew, 
and there be mixed with the soil, as ts usually done by sub 
sequent tillage. ' , 

5. Catting up ani securing a well grown crop of corn, isa 
heavy and toilso nz Iibor, involving, toge:her with the subse- 

uent inga hering of the stalks, no wifling iein of expense. 

If these things be true, is it, in general, goo! practice to cut 
up corn at all? In times of threatened scarcity of winter feed 
for stock, it may be, and probably is, wise and prudent to do ir. 
ft may too be profitable to do it, in the vicinity of cilies and 
large villages, where fodder commands high prices. 

In agitating the ques:ion hus far, we have supposed that the 
stalks, if they were cut and gathered to the barn, were to be 
given to stock, without further cutting, or any oiher preparat on. 
In the case of furimers who have good cut.ing machines, and 
intead by cutting to prepare their stalks tor the use of animals, 
the question nay assum: an entirely varted aspect. 

With a few occasional exc2ptions, our practice for several 
years has been, to let our corn remain unmoles e!, until the time 
of harvesting it. Sometimes we have cut up and gathered the 
stalks, afier the corn had been separated from them. Thi-, when 
corn is harvested early, can be done to advantage, and if cutting 
be practiced at all, we think ‘his is the better way. More ge 
nerally we have left our s:alks to be depasture! in :he fick 
where they grew. 

The advantages of practicing as we have done, are supposed 
to consist, Ist. In a greater quanti y and better quiulity of corn. 
2d. In exemption from much twilsoine and expensive labor. 
The only loss known to result froin this prictice, « onsists an the 
‘inferior quality of the stalks to be consume as fodder, [1 due- 
not appear that, as 10 quantity, there is any loss, for cat le will 
consume as great a portion of the stalks, while depasturing in 
the Geld, as they would if tbey had been cut, as is nsnally piac- 
ticéed, an‘! given out in the barn yard. Nether does it appear 
that any thing-is lost, in convection with the econuuiy of ma- 
nures. Or if there be any Joss in this article, certainly it is very 
small. 

We offer these remarks for the considerations of farmers. The 
question is, are the ‘advantages which, in ordinary cases, resuli 
from cutting up corn while yet in a state of imperfect maturity, 
.siifficient to balance the damages which it does to the crop, and 
‘the exp2nses of doing ii? - 

‘ittherto we have said nothing rela ive to the practice of top. 
ping cornstalks, which formerly -prevai ed al-uust nniversaliy, 
and prevails now tosomeextent. ‘The ecunomy of this practice 
has been the subject of so inany experiments, and so inv.ch | gh 
in regard to it has of late been gained, and disseiminated in tn - 
public journals, tha it see:ns scarcely n ‘cessary to reagitate the 
‘pubjet. ~ By many well conduc.ed experinen's, it has been 
proved most conclusively , that topping the. stalks-of corn, w hile 
AS green as to be wortir toppin’’, essentially injures the: crop, of- 
‘ten causing a reduction equal to one fif h of ns value. Among 
‘enlightened farmers, the practice of topping bas fallen into: ge- 
‘neral disrepute, and as it is most clearly an unprofi able practice, 
it should be entirely abandoned. Dan Braptey. 

Marcellus, Feb., 1827. 


| From the New-York Far.ner. 
_ Thave read-with'much atte ition nd pleasure, tbe useful infor- 
‘matin contained “in -your late “No., relative to’ pou/riite, In 
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France it is an wicie oi grety. tue, aad asource of mucu proii’ 
tu the Companies, vested with the exc usive right (disposed of at 
auction) of cle uing the privies in. lurge cities. ; 

Some sixty yenrs ago, Paris was in a state of shocking: filthi. 
ness, and the police by ny meaus as well directed as at present, 





Fountains furnishing turoug’eut the day, streams of pure. and 
frosii Ww ter—-sewers of ample dimensions (6 feet deep and 5 feet 
wide,) emptying into the river; companies appointed to sweep 
and clean the etreets every evening before ten o’clock, and to 
make a proper disposi.ion of the manure, were not then in ex s. 
The streets were-narrow and badly lig . ed, and that part 
of Paris, yet called the City*, would give but an imperfect idea 
of waatt-c whole metrojolis wus before the revolution, 

M. Boursault, who had been unsuccessful on the stage of one 
of our minor theatres, was the first man who e1.tertained the idea 
of regulating and improving the administration of this department 
of tue police. He solicited from tue Corporation the use of a 
piece oc ground, where the daily produce of tue city might. be 
deposited uutil converted ito good mavure, bis plan being found. 
ed upon iree ventilat.on and action of tie sun, required a large 
He was authorised to use the Pedtt Pantin bet. 
ter known as Mont faucon and that place has sinc. boca he 
reutezvous of al manufacturies of dyngerous and disagreeable 
nati, horse and dog slaug’iter-houses, &e. 

For several years M. Bousault carried on his business to the 
general satis‘ac ion, and to tae benefit of agriculture, le made aa 
immense fortuue whica he used .odly. Tue garden of his Hotel 
in the faubourg Pois.oaniere, is one of the first in France, and 
contains a collectioa 0: roses superior to tat of tae Royal Garden 
of Plants. Open to all strangers and amateurs it is as well known 
as the Hotel itself, whose saloons are fiequeuted by the most 
azreeable society. 

M. Boursault is now 70 years of age, and is yet very active and 
He still retams his early taeutrical predelictions, and is 
oue of the most co.ustant vis.tors 0. the stage a. the Taueatre Fran. 
cais and at the Opera. 

If the Corporation thought it just and fair that he who had b >: 
a benefactor to the city s.ould be allowed to enjoy tae profi 1 
the busisess he had so well organ zed, it was reasyuable taut 8 
profit should not pass entire to ais successors, aud since M. i ou.« 
sault has left tae management of the gencral cieansing of Pa ts. t 
is every vear g ven to tue vig iest bidder as you term it, and ts not 
left to adventurersas the Editor of the Farmers’ Register states. 

But as in society we coustantly aim at perectioa, tue process 
which tas been found so useful for 40 years, has become ust fii. 
cient, and a positive nuisance. While tae Corporation looks for 
another and more remote jocatioa, scieuce has been cousuited for 
a process that woull dispense wita so many reservyirs, tue em. nas 
linus of which are very disagreeabl., if Lot caugerous, aud evcn 
i. jurivus to tae Manure prepared. 

Long ago, M. C.aptal endeavored to remedy the mode of eva. 
poratio 1 in tae sun, but tae suggestions of taut great cuemist weie 
then only pur-ued tn tueir application to‘tue arts and mauutactures, 
wile his ideas on agviculture, taoug 1 considered goo.t anu advan: 
tageous, were not sv gcuerallly udinitted intu pract.ce. But the 
benefits of 20 years peace, aud tae general improvement aave 
set inany minds to work, and Cuaptal will be ound once more a 
beue:actor o/ mankind. 

You are pert-ctly correct Mr, EJlitor, when you say that a 
French chemist bas found in a vegetable matter, tae means of 
drying and pulverising i a few hours, tue covtcnts of privies.— 
‘Tue contracts that exist between tue Corporation of Paris and tue 
bilders of the general cleansing of the city, prevent the immedia @ 
upplicatioa oO tae process—but as uo suc. Obsiacle exists in News 
York, I tai:k you deserve credit, ¢ .courag. me.t a .d proiecticn, 
fur your efforts to found in your city so desirable an establ.sament 
in. waich I wisi yov complete success. 





* ‘Tue reader may form:some notion of this Parisian five poi ts 
when it is recoilected, that ut was built before carriages wexe 
use. an ' ij ADaAY 
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‘ 38 Sv ouDur bh Quureny oy 
“The late peiio! of receiving ou foreign Periodicals preven s 
u. fron mang further exiracts for this nuuiber. 
ON AN IMPROVED MEI\HOP OF MAKINS CLOVER-HAY. 
BY MR. JOHN PROUDFOOT, INVERESK. 

The Blitor says, tnat hay waking is perhaps the worst con 
ducted. oper.tion in Scotrish husban.iry, and the object of the 
Society in offermg premiuins for Essays on the best ute hor 
of. naking both clover an.) meadow hy, is to urge the gene- 
ral aduption of a superior Mumagement in securmg |be crop 
of that valuable and nutritious winter provenler. bE is to be 
hoped that the success attained by the writers of the fullow- 
ing essays will prowpt other hay makers to adopt the pric- 
tice described bythem. A jremium of ‘Ten Sovereigns was 
awaided fur this essay. ] 


The vresent practice of making hay in the neighborhood 
where F resi le (and, L believe, it 1s much ths same throughon: 
Sco lind) is hable to miny objsctions. ‘lie chief of these are, 
Is, Tani of ailowiig the gruss to ve “to ripe,” as it is gene 
rally called, before is cu. 2d, Alowing the g ass to be on 
the ground till it eher be rottet wih bad weather, drenched 
wih rain, or dried up by too lung expos:re to the sun. 

Tae metho! [ wave adopted for tie last tree yeurs is very 
sim, 12, but, in my opiniv., a very secure oae¢ for our caangeable 
climate. [tis as vilovs:—Tuais year (1336) 1 comm :need cutting 
afiell of grass of te acres, oa tue 1st of Juy, jist wien tae 
fower was going off the rye grass, whica | coacciv. to be tue t ue 
chiterion forcutung. ‘Tus fi Id was sown down with 12 lb. of the 
best Dutch red clover, aad 1 |b. of wuite ditto, wita 2$ pecks of 
best Ayrs.tire anvui rye-grass per imper.al acre. It was a most 
exc Il nt cop. and, as quick as five men coxld cut it dowa, wo- 
men putit up close be dud tiem in tae foo ving minaer: takiag 
hold o. tae grass by the top, aid placing it neatly round tue lert 
fost, kvepiug tae fuot s’ea dy in the neart of tae uardiul, taen ty- 
ing a little band round tue top, to keep ut stea ly ia tae upriz.at con- 
ita posit.on, an! wen tue foot is removed tac apertuce se ves for 
aveutilstes. ‘Taus nearly all tue surfac: 0. tue grass is expused 
tothe air, and if tie .olew cones ave neatly put up, they will be 
iuost safe trom the weutuer, as, in cuse of raia, it ruas off as fast 
as it falls. 

If t..e weather is at all favorable the conical hand.uls will be 
ready, in twenty-four hours, tor turning out, and pu tig up ito 
sinall cocks the sane day ; but they may, with greater safe y ve 
allowed t> vemain ia the first position unti: ready for putting up 
int) large cocks. | ain of op.nion that the less turmiig clover 
h y gets the betier, as the oftener it i- turued .ts value is deterio- 
rated, more especially afler getting ram, 

On -hull of the tield was turneu out of the han fuls, the other 
hali a.lowed to remain until it was ready tor bemg put ato cocks 
an! my mmaaner of mtki ig cocks is this:—A iin stinds a th 
covk,to whom the women brag the hasituls, whch he puts 
neatly up, always keeping tue tops of thein tu the c.ntve of the 
cock, in a irection sloping upwards, ‘ru. din, so as the . lope 
may .h ow off the rain. in thus ca.efuily constructing the coca | 
littl: vacuities will be lefi,bedw en the hand.uls to act as ventila: | 
tor:, the mfluenve of which will very soon reader it proper te put! 
the hay iato larger cocks. In one week { had all the hoy of th: 
ten acres put isto ricks of 130 or 14J stones, 11 which state | 
conceived it to be proof agam-t ary kind of weathe ,—i deed, 
wei m-t thy pu-chasers were expected to take u “off the 
nk” it might have been put into th: stack. I may meution, 
that the rain fell less of more alinost every day, | xcepting on! 
Sunday the 3d, and Monday the 4th, but on the 5th there was a 
severe thunder storm, aud nolw.thstundiug this mos: u :propitt- 
ous weat.er, J male nearly 40V0 stones of hay in the fin st con- 
dition, ia ‘one week Jrim the tume ct was cul; and as to its qua 
lity,* I think Tam n t too boli wien I say, that I am not affraid 
lo challenge the county of Edinburgh. 

Phe great adv.ctage of this syste:n over the commn one in 
alad season iz, that oar hour’s sunshine will have moore effect 
in drying the hay than a whol day: I have this year seen hay | 
eee ee eee) 


* Testimonials of the superior quality of the hay were fur- 











ti.hed tothe. Society by the author, from Sir Joha Hop: of 
akie, and William Aitchison, |-sq. younger of Drummore. 
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lying on the gr und for weeks together, an I the acter th gro 
ng up through it; whica is destructive both to the bay and the 
second crop; but uf the syste;n waich L have «deseribed be fol- 
lowe out, l wi venture to say that the hay will not ply be infiui- 
tely supzito., bat in the end will be put ap al less expense than io 
the old syste.u, under the must favorable circumstances. , 

I have aiso converted. ths second crop into hay over the same: 
ground with equal success, nutwithst nding the bad weather, and _ 
alt the obstacles incidental to making a second crop of good 
hay. 


See eee 
HOW TO IMPROVE A POOR FARM. 


Ricuarp A. Lgonarp, of Middletown, N. J. has furnished aig 
an interesting account uf his manver of improving a wern-out- 
farm, and of tie sale of its pro luets tae last year; aud. we regret 
vat fiom the greut accuraulation of matter on land, we cannet 
give his letter iy detaii We are obliged to content ourselves: 
w.tia brief abstract of material facts. ; 7 

Mr. Leonard cam: into possession of 99: acres of cultivated 
but ex austed land, in May, 1833. La taat year tie sale of its. 
prolucts umo ute! to $535J,88; in 1834 tne sale amounted ta 
$718,05 ; in 1835 to $1,125,04 ; and in 1836, notwithstanding 
tag Uatavorab.e seasou, and the failure of most of his staple erops, 
to $1,166 13—taus more tuaa doubling its preducts, by judicious 
iuaagement, in three years. His expense duriig tae last years 
for labor, duag and truigat, amounted to $254.72 —thus: leaving 
hin a nett profit on tae farm, of $412,41—ve more taan $10 per 
acre pérun.um. We will quoie Mr. L’s. statemeut of the means 
ue adupted to t us double tae fertility of nis soil. : 

“ My fur.n,” says ue, * was in so low a condition that, it would - 
not produce move than ten busuels of rye, or twenty of corn per 
acre; ant.sl aad oo etuer iacuite but waat | could make upga 
tus poorfarm | set about armag ia earvest. 1 found it was in 
vila to attem,t improvement without manure, so I contrived te 
get ubout 4uv loads a year, 300 of waica | made in the foiowing 
manner. | wave marl, tuoig. o. very inferior quality. .1 cart 
about 100 loads of t.ds into iny barn yard, aud by yarding my 
ca:tic Upon it through the seasun, coutrive to increase it to 200 
lu. ds. Lalso cart about 50 loads to my hog pen, on which Lkeep 
my ozs the year rouud. lo this way] got 100 loads more, 
Wolca is excelent for potatos, corn, &c., aud as wy frm is situ- 
ate nur tie bay, I outa fron New-York, annually, ftom 50 to 
75 loads 0 t.e vest’stawe duag, at avout $1 per loud ou deiive- 
ry, and by mixiay it wita ae earta, &s., make up tue 400 loads, 
By tiis tieatment I tiud my land improve rapidty, and my income 
iu like propection. But | auvsorry vo say there are many iarmers- 
amoug ts Woo are stil parssiag tas oi.1 laad-killing system, scaree. 
ly in.kKiug bots eads meet. L mig t say sometulug Concermug 
tue b-veticia: results o. Uuder rang, and of hme us a manure ; 
bat I couclude for the present.” 

- Luis conmuicativa atfueds a worthy example of prudent in- 
dus ry aud good mavagemeal, aid suows tuat even a poor farm, 
weil inavaged, may be reudered more pro luctive taan many a 
gouJ farm uow is under bal managemeat.—t Cult. } 





ROOT CULTURE. 


The root, an! paric larly the turnip culture, which has been 
exiolled as ihe basis of unproved husvaniry m Great Burtain, 
is rapilly extending among as; and we coufiden-ly anticipate 
from it the best practical resul:s. Five years ago there wag 
not probably two huulred pounds of ruia baga seed sown in 
the state: this vear tons of this seed. nave bee sown ; andthe 
culture of manguld wurtzel and curo.s, bas been also greaul 
exended. Une seedsman has unyoried 26 cwt. of ruta ba 
sad, and this probably has nol beeW were than a qiarier, or a 
third, that hus been sown. ‘The supply has been exhausted, 
fro o Baltunore to Buston, and yet the deman:! has not beep 
suppl'ed. Our neighbor, Thorburn, bas. sold this season 1,500 
lbs. ruta biga seed; 150 Ibs. carrot do. ; 100 lbs parsnip dq. 5” 
and 15) Ibs. iwanguld wur.zel do. ; and, as ind.ca, 
tended culiure of roote, and the advance of agricu 
provemen', we.ad.l, ‘hat he:has also retailed seventy. 
eighiy diill-barvows ; and seventy-five of Green’s straweeutt 
We recor! thes facis as «ffording, in our. unnd, subgiant 
of a propitious change, and of the effuxts to mprove, which ers. 
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now ‘veg manifested in our agricultural community. And 
from the spirit of inquiry which :s abroad, and the general cir- 
culation of agricultural periodicals, we hazard little in saying, 
that the rising generation will be better farmers, ‘and more en- 
lightened men, than their fathers have been. Let every young 
farmer ponder upon these facts, and to stimulate him to honor- 
able’exertion, let him remember, that-he who aims to excel, will 
af least attain mediocrity ; while he who aims at mediocrity, 
will generally fall short of it. Cultivate the mind, as the sure 
means of increasing the profits of the hands.—[ Cultivator. ] 





(From the Cultivator.) 

4 THE WOOL MARKET. 

“As clipping tim. is hear at hand, 1 have thought some re- 
hiarks’on' the subject of wool would not be uninteresting to 
those who are engaged in sheep husbaridry. I am largely in- 
térested riyself, and with a view of learning the actual state of 
thie market, I have just visited many of the manufacturing 
towns of Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

Ini Consequetice ‘of the extensive failures-or suspensions of 
nidny of the large comniission houses in New-York. the manu- 
faetursis weré tndre or less embarrassed. The losses of some 
were'so0 gredt as to caus’ a failure, while others, witnessing the 
the'storm around them, immediately stopped their mills and dis- 
charged their hands. The gredt majority of woollen mills are 
of this class, who stopped from expediency, more than néces. 
sity’ They have worked all their wool and finished all their 
goods, and only wait for a change of times to start their machi- 
nery again. 

Nearly every mill has on hand the ¢ldths mianufactured in the 
last four months, and they will not be sent to market till the 
fall sales commence, when fair prices will doubiless be obtained. 

The stock of domestic’ woollen goods in Philadelphia, New- 
York, or even in the country, is not large. here is no diffi- 
culty from ah oversupply. It is well known that there will be 
feW dr nd Woollen goods imporied this season, and our own ma- 
nufacturers will have the éntire benefit of the market. 

The present state of affairs prevents the importation of either 
wool dr woollen godds. ‘Tie duties are required to be paid in 
cash, when imported, which now ainount to almost prohibition. 
Indeed, since the bursting of the crédit-system, as practised by 
importers, goods will hereafter, from necessity, be imported forcash 
cash. 

All these things will eventually help our manufactuters, by 


givitig them the market of this country, quite as effectually as | 


by afi éxtensive tariff or duties. 
June, 1837, Yours, &c. 
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From the Cultivator. 

Tue Harvest Prospect, has brightened surprisingly within 
the last six weeks. In the valley of the Mohawk, through which 
we have recently passed, we never saw crops look more propitious 
to the hopes of the farmer, than they now do, considering t ie 
backwardness of the season. The wheat, there, stands pretty 
well, and were it not for apprehensions from the grain worm, the 
prospect would be that of a good crop. Many of our readers 
abroad identify this insect. with the hessian fly, and others with the 
wevil, It isneither. 


bin ; the grain worm destroys the wheat in the germ or milk. | 


The spring grain and grass look very well, where any attention 
has been given to draining ; and even Indian corn, though got in 
late, has come up well, and is of a good color. There has beeu 
an abundance—an excess of rain ; and although “spring linger- 
ed long in the lap of winter,” yet the warm weather in the last of 
and first of June has caused such a luxuriant growth, that if the 
coming month is favorable, and the nipping frosts of autumn are 
delayed, the corn crop will yet be a ‘tolerable good one. The 

t of the crops farther west, we are happy to learn, is epual- 
< fluttering. Abundant crops will do more to mitigate present 
evils, than a hundred banks. ‘The truth is, that as a national fa- 
mily, we pute sixty-four millions of dollars more last year than 
we sold—and the sixty-four ee te va from om be - before 
we can have times—imist be paid from | is of agri- 
culture. Hailes, ene individuals—good abe ph country— 
the whole country. Then let us“ speed the plough,” and honor 
end instruct those who guide it. 
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The hessian fly preys upon the stock of | 
the wheat; the wevil upon the ripened grain, in the barn or in the | 
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Pouprettre Company, or Cleanliness, Health and Economy, 
A Company will be organized in a few days, for the purpose of 
preparing this valuable manure. One of the main objects of 
the Company is to introduce an improved, or far less offensive 
mode of emptying siuks in this city. 

The improvement consits in removing the-contents withoui 
exposure 10 the atmosphere, while on the way from the yard to the 
cart, or to the place of deposite—and also avoids, and will prohi. 
bit the present practice of throwing 40 or 50 loads of filth into 
the river every night. 

Shares in the Company aré One Hundred Dollars éath— 
Every Subscriber will be entitled to appropriate as many bushels 
of manure annually, at half the market price, as he may sub. 
scribe dollars. ; 
















Those who may prefer not to subscribe to the company, and 
yet desire to contribute to its success, can do so_ by depositing ten 
or twenty dollars with the agent, which amount will be placed to 
the credit of the depositor, and entitle him to the services of the 
company in emptying sinks, at five cents the cubic foot, until the 
amount is thus balanced, 

Information will be given, and subscriptions received, at the of. 
fice of the NEW-YORK FARMER, No. 30 Wall-street, base. 
ment story. 

(<r The Company is now organized: The chemical, and 
manufacturing department, will be under the care of Peter Bar. 
thelemy, Esq, who introduces the improved plan. The busi 
ness generally, will be under the care of D. K. Minor, at the 
office of the New-York Farmer. 

** ‘The last few numbers of the New-York Farmer contain 
several articles in relation to its use and value in Europe. 


D. K. MINOR, 



















New-York, July 19, 1837, 








Advertisements. 


GEORGE HAL L.—Information is wanted of George 
Hall of the city of New York, who left Newburgh last September; 
if this should meet his eye, he will hear of something to his ad. 
vantage, by addressing a letter to his Sister Jane Hall, 46 Oak 
street, New York.—Any information concerning him, will be 
thankfully received by his Brothers and Sisters as above directed. 


New-) ork, June 15th, 1887. 
THIRD ANNUAL FAIR OF THE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE OF THE 
CITY OF NEW-YORK. 

The Fair of the Institute will be held at Niblo’s Gardeii, 
conimiencing Monday, September 25th, 1837. 

To render this exhibition worthy of the arts and of the inge- 
nuily of the Mechanics of our country, the Managers appointed 
to conduct the approaching Fatr have determined to make such 
liberal arrangements as will insure to the contributors a fair op- 
portunity of exhibiting their productions to the greatest adviin- 
tage. 

"The object of Exhibition Fairs is to présent to the members 
of the Instituteand their fellow citizens who are engaged in the Me- 
chanic Arts, the means of making their skill ani ingeunity 
known in a way no other facilities afford: the many thousands 
who visit such exhibitions have a much better opportunity of 
judging of the merits ofthe various productions, than they would 
have by a mere verbal or newspaper description, besides the ad- 
vantage of seeing brought together, in one vast collection, the 
products of the skill, inzenuity, and industry of our country. 

Premiums of Medals, Diplomas, &c. will be awarded for all 
worthy or meritorious articles exhibited, either ds it tespects su- 
perio: workmanship, machinery wherein the operations are new, 
interesting or important, where ingenuity is displayed, or taste 
manifested, and particularly for all néw aod usetul inventions. 

You are respectfully requested to send, for competition or ex- 
hibition, specimens of the articles you manufacture ; and you 
may be assured that the strictest impartiality will be observed in 
the distribution of the Premiums. 

Steam power will be provided for the accommodation of thosé 
who wish to exhibit Machinery in operation; an experienced 
Superintendant will take charge of this department, and contr, 
butors in this branch are particularly invited to send ot bring thej, 
Machines or models as carly as possible; on the 23d Septembe ” 
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that the necessary arrangements may, be made in relation to 


‘that this Third Fair of the Mechanics’ Institute, will exceed 
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shafting, pullies, &c. 
The Managers, in conclusion, cannot but express their belief 


in variety and beauty of disp:ay, all previous exhibitions of the 
hind, 
Georce Bruce, Chairm, } 
Won. Everpe ti, 
C. Cronus, Jun. | ewecutive Committee. 
Tuos. Ewsank, J 
Ricuarp Bracaw, 

N. B. All articles for competition must be delivered to the 
Committee at Niblo’s Garden, on the 23d September.. Those 
for exhibition only will be received any day during the Fair, be- 
fore 10 o’clock A. M. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


1.—The Garden will be opened for the reception of Goods, 
on Saturday, 23d of September, from 6 o’clock A. M. until 9 
o'clock P. M., and it is respectfully urged thet all articles m- 
tended for competition may be seit in early in the day. Those 
articles intended for exhibition only will be received any day 
during the Fair, before the bour of 10 A. M. 

2.—The Fair will open for visiteurs on Monday, 25th Septem- 
at 10 o’clock A. M., and continue open every day of the exhi- 
bition till 10 o’clock P. M. 

3.—Competent and impartial Judges will be appointed to ex- 
amine all articles presented, and premiums will be awarded on 
all such as shall be declared worthy. 

4:—The Committee on Premiums, and all firms or partner- 
ships in which they may be interested. shall be excluded from 
competition or the award of any premium. 

5.—All persons depositing articles, either for competition or 
exhibition, must attend to have them registered by the Clerk, at 
which time they will receive a certificate, which will be required 
of them when the articles are returned. 

6.—Proof of crigin must be furnished if required, for any | 
specimen offered for Premium. | 

7.—Depositors will receive a ticket from the Clerk, which | 
will admit them and Ladies during the Exhibition. 

8.—Arrangements will be made to exhibit, in operation, all 
working models that may be deposited—contributions in this | 
branch are invited+-a competent person will take charge of all | 
models sent for the above purpose. 

9.—The morning of each day, until fifteen minutes before 10 
o’clock, shall be appropriated exclusively to the Judges. 

10.>Me:nbers will receive their tickets of admission by ap- 
plying at the Institute Rooms, any time in the week previous to 
and during the exhibition. 

11.—All articles offered by Apprentices, will be received, and 
adjudged as the production of Apprentices—they must furnish a 





| 
| 


certificate of name, age, with whom, and the time they have | 


served as apprentices. 

12.—Articles subject to injury by being handled, should be 
secured in glass cases—and contributors are requested to have 
a person to take charge during the hours of exhibition—in 
the intervals, efficient measures will be taken to protect pro- 
perly. 

GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

Jobn Ridley, 
Silas B. Simcnson, 
Thomas F. Peers, 
Thomas G. Hodgkins, 
George L. Spencer, 
Peter Wemmell, 
Richard Bragaw, 
Ab’m Peitch, 


George Bruce, 
John M. Dodd, 
- James J..Mapes, 
- "Phomas Ewbank, 
Wm. Everdell, 
€. Crolius, Jr., 
’ A. J. Mason, 
« Thos. W. Bartholomew, 


» A. Storms, Wm. H. Hale, — 
Wm. Ballard, Wm.’ J. Mullen, 
Henry Cunningham, James Thomson, 
John Harold, Abner Mills, 
Joseph Trench L. D. Chapin, 

~JSames D. Phyte, A. Cammeyer, - 


end 


ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. | 
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ae Be H. B. Robertson; 
James Thomas, 


ohn Conroy, 
Jordan L. Mott, 


Samuel | arter, H. G. Stetson; 
George F. Nesbitt, Ferris Owen; 
Heary Worrall, N. Berry, 


W. B. Worrall, 
James B. Cummings, 
James Frost, 


O. Whittelesey; 
M. W. Emmons; 
J. S. Anderson. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS OF GHEA? 
* BRITAIN. 

The first vo'ume of this valuable work, has just made its ap.. 
pearance in this country. A few copies, say twenty-five or thirly © 
only, have been sent out, and those have nearly or quite all been 
disposed of at ten dollar's cach—a price, although not the valud™ 
of the work, yet one, which will prevent many of our young En- 
gineers from possessing it. In order therefore, toplace it withia 
their reach, and at a convenient price, we shall repriné the entire 
work, with ll its enagravings, neatly done on wood, and issue. ia 
six parts or numbers, of about 48 pages each, which can be sent 
to any part of tae United States by mail, as issued, or put up ina 
volume at the close. 

Tae price will be to subseribors three dollars, or five dollars for 
two copies—always in advance. The first number will be ready 
for delivery early in April—Subscriptions are soliciteds 





AVERY’S ROTARY. STEAM ENGINES.— AGENCY, 


The subscriber offers his services to gentlemen desirous: of 
procuring Steam Engines for driving Saw-Mitts, Gram-Mumas, 
and orHER Manuracrortss of any kind. 

Engines only wil! be furnished, or accompanied with Boilers 
and thenecessary Machmery for putting them ‘in operation, and 
an Engineer always sent to put them up. 

Information will be given’ at all times to those who desire it, 
either by letter or by exhibiting the engines in operation in thiscity. 

Inquiries by Ictter should be very explicit and the answers shall 
be equally so. D. K.MINOR, 

30 Wall-st., New York. 





FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 


A Practical Treatise on Locomotive Engines, with Engrav- 
ings, by the Curvatier De Pampour—150 pages. lazge octa- 
vo—done up in paper covers so as to be sent by mail—Price 
$1 50. Postage for any distance tnder 100 miles, 40 cents, 
and 60 cts. for any distance excecding 100 ms. 

Atso—Van de Graaff on Railroad Curves, done up as 
above, to be sent by mail—Price $1. Postage, 20 cents, or 
30 cents, as above. 

Atso—Introduction to a view of the works of the Thames 
Tunnel—Price fifty cents. Postage as above, 8 cents, er 12 ets. 

*,* On the receipt of $3, a copy of each of the above works 
will be forwarded by mail to any part of the United States. 





DRAWING INSTR'™MENTS.—E. & G. W. Blunt, 154 
Water-street, New-York, have received, and offer for sale, 
Drawing Instruments of superior quality, English, French, and 
German Manufacture. 

They have also on hand Levels of superior quality at low 

rices. 
‘ (<> Orders received at this office for the above Instruments. 


(‘ TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 


A PERSON experienced in the construction of Locomotive 
Engines (many of his Manufacture being in successful ration on important. 
Railroads in the United States) and whois likewise ughly acquainted . 
with the management of such machines, and, indced, the entire ordeal of 
Railroads, is desirous of obtaining the situation of General Superintendant on | 
some Raiiroad, South or West. dina 

The most satisfactory testimonials of character and capability can he 

stating . 





duced. Communications addressed to the Editors of this Journal, 
location of Road, &c. will meet with prompt atiention. 


Se 


HE NEW-YORK FARMER AND AMERICAN GAR... 
DENER’S MAGAZINE,—Is’ published: semi-monthiy, at: 
No. 30 Wats-st., basemant story, at Three. Dollars a-year, i 
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RAILWAY (RON; LOCOMOTIVES, &e | 
TALE subscribers offer the tullowing articles to I 
Bale. : ! 
Railway Iron, flat bare, with countersunk holes an 
talired juinta, 
Ibs. 
g59 tons 2} by $,15 ftinlength, weighing 4°, per fi 
230 2 4, 355 
70 sels * 2% 
80 * HY §, 1 fis 
90, 1% ay : 
with Spikes and Splicing Plates.adapted thereto. Tu 
be sold tiee.of duty w State-guveruments or ineur- 
Com panics. ‘ 
Orders tur Peansylvania Boiler Iron executed. 
Rak’ Road: Gar and Locomsive Kagin> ‘Tires, 
andturardior antucned, ready to be. fitted on 
is, viz 30, 33, 35, 42, 44, 54, and 60 iaches 
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Ulameter. 

ts. ¥V, Patent Chain Cable Bults vor Riilway Car 
asks, in leugths of 12 et 6 inches, tu 13 tvet <b. 24) 
3, 33. St. 3. and 3? caches diameter. 

Chaas i cay mw ee stay links, 
maamineid actared froin) he EK. V.Cable Bults, and proved 
atthe growtest strata. 

; aaboor ikype for taclined Pt ines, made from 
Net a as tacit Paine, 

‘ul. alewmp Ze anche: 2.168, 
edi Cain Powing Lines 

Patent PAv we plactag between the-iron enair aad 
stoa oluck of Badge hariwayy 

Every description of ailway tton, as wollas Lo- 
cumouve Hasines, importer at the shorles: nuucg, by | 
ths agshey of vue ul our patiness, Wau cesides im 
Ragland tor this purpose. 





in Kagidadfor tae parpose vias pecting all Lecuae- 
tives, lachinery, Rai! way brow we. urdered thtvugh 


as 
A. & G. KALSTUN & CU, 


28 tf Phiialelphia, No.4, South ere sist. 





ARCHIMEDES WORKS. 
(400 North Myor street, N. ¥.) 
Néw-York, cebruary 12th, 1336 
TITE undersignet beys wave vy inwrim che propric: 
tors of uilrotus that tary ace prepared vu-turnisn all 
kinds of.) tchinery tomtadroads, L eouutive Mugiucs 
ol aay S140. ur Wheels, sUch ds are HUW La SUCCESS 
fil operation ou che Caailen and Amouy skailroail, 
howe wt which have tatled—Castiags of ali anus, 
W agels, Axlesjaitd Boxes, Muyuisucd at shortest aviice, 
evil th, Xk. VUNHAM w& UU. «| 





MACHINE WORKS: OF RUGEKS,| 
KEP CAUM ono GRUSVe SUR, Paterson, New 
Jersey. ihe audersignes receive orders fur ih ful- 
lowhag atticies, maadiactured by th iw, uf ihe most 
Supsrrlesentpion ti every patuca ur. heir works 
Ding OkiouetVe, dud die atuoer wi hadds employed 
bias titse, iuey are did Med Co exccuce both large 
aad s.uail.urders vith prowptin ss anu despatele 

RUuKtUav Won. 

Loeanvuve Steam-Gugies aad Lenders; Uriv 
mg aud vines Lucwu sive Wineeis, \xles, Spr. and 
Kinase fires, Car Wi. -vis uf east iron, trom a va- 
riety of pavwrns, aud J miisy Car Wheois ot cast iron, | 
With wrought LiF a, isles ul Dest Auerican cetined 
iroa, Sprmigs, Boxes anu Gulls tur Cure. 


CUrFUN WOOL A -D FLAX MACiIINERY, 

Of all descripuons aad of the must improv d Pai- 
taras, Style and Wourkmanship. 

Mitt Geeriag and Millwright work generally; Hy- 
drauic and other Press-s; Press Screws; Uailleu- 
devs; Lath-s.and Wools of ail kinds, lrou aud Bra-s 
Caa.tags of all descriptions. 

KVGGKS, KbiCHUM & GROSVENOR 
Patlersun, New-Jersey, or 60 Watlsiue:.1, Ns 
: Siti 


TO RALLROAD CONTRAC 'ORs. 


PROPASALS will be received. at the offer of the 
Digg oe Katiroal Coin, in the town af ATHENS, 


vi gs until sunset, Monday, ‘Jane [zth. 
1sav, for the ‘i 
P 





fe pie ibavonry and bri-iges, on tha 
ortiun of the rlywasskKE WaiLRuaDd, which .i:s ‘be 
twee th» River Leauessee fen te 
tao» of 40 mles,  ~ 

T uity uf excavation wil] be abuut on> mil: 
jon » yards. 


d 
al 


*q 
Gu 





‘Se inappesoa uf eunirgotars. ot pilaf 


of Juge. 


~~ JOHN Co TRAUTWINE, 
Enghm in GhistibeosreGisil oad 


16—e. 


A high prespeu.ade American Engineor, resides | 


Hiwagsee. A din-l/ 


Tine wil be ; : int | 
rca ae sey tae 


Se eee 


FRAME BRIDGES. 
‘TITE -ndersigned, General Agent of Co 
% ih LONG, to built Bridges, or vend the right t 
v hors ty bu ld,on his Pat-nt Tas, would respeettully 
tforn Railroal aad, Biidse Corpora.ions, that he 1 
rrepa tte imke ‘eont acts to batld, ai furnich ati 
natesiuls fur sapersiraciur 8 orth kind, in any pare 
ot the outed sates, (Maryland « xeepted.) 
Brilgeson th: above plan are to be seen at the fol 
iowi gf loealiies, viz. On the nain road leading from 
Baltimure to Washiugton, two.nilles fromthe tormer 
place. “Acrow the Metawauseag river on :he Mili- 
tary road, in Maine, Orth: vatonal road in tlinvis, 
atsundry points. Onthe Baliimore and Sasquehan- 
aa, Reailroad at three-puints. Un, the Hludsun anu 
Patterson Railroud,in two places. Onthe Burton and 
Worcester Kailvvad, at_ several points. - On the Bos- 
toh an! Providence tailroad, at sundry points. Across 
the Comiuocouk river at Henuiker, N ff Actoss the 
Svuhegan river, at Milford, N.U Across the Con- 
twelicut river, at tlaverlitl, N. Uf. Across the Con- 
toocouk rivér, at Hancock, N. I. Across the Au- 
d osevzzm tiver,at furner Centre, Maine. 
the Kwanebec river, at Waterville, Maine. Across 
the (renesse river, al squiki hill, Mount Murris, 
New-York. Acruss the Whur siver, pt Ha tford 
Vi. Across the Connecicut River, ai“Lebanon, N. 
HH. Across the mou.h of the brok-a Straw © eek, 
loin, Across the mouth of th» Ca araugas Cr ek, 





N.Y. A ttaiiroat Bilge diagunally ac o-s the brie, 


Canalin the City of Rochester, N.Y. A Ra Trois 
Brige at Upper sill Waer, Oronw, Mame. ‘This 
/Bidg is SJu fet inl ngth; one of th spans isover 
|200 feet. It is probably the FinmestTr Woo. N 
BRIDGE ever built in Vinerica. 
| Notwithstanding his present engag ments to boilu 
| between twenty and thirty. Railrvad Brides, and se- 
veral common bridges; acveralaf which are now in 
piugress of consiruction, the subseriber witl proniptly 
attend to busmessof the hind to much gr aterextent 
und un tb ral serms. MUsEs LONG 
Ruhesier, Jan iZin, 18°7, 4—v 





KAGLE AIR FURNACE AND 
MACHINE SUOP. 
WILLIAM V. MANY manufactures to order 


ALBANY 


every description 

ALSU—siean Miigines and Railroad Castings o 
every descriplion. 

he collecuon of Patterns for Machinery, is net 
equalled nihe Uimted States J—ly 


NEW AKRANGEMENT. 
ROPES FOR INCLINED PLANES OF RALLRUADS 


We the subser.bers baving furmed a 
co-parinership unde: the style and firm of Folger 
& Colemin, tor th maautacturing and selling of 
; Ropes for melin d planes of rvilruads, und for other 
uss, offer losupply copes forinclinea planes, of ans 
length required wihen splice, at short notice, the 
manuiactiing of cordage. heretwfur carried on by 
S.0 Dart ewe v., will b> done by the new firm, the 
same stp rink nau aad machiaery are empioyed by 
the new fi in tat wee etipluyed by 8S 5. Duties & 
(Co, AL orders will be proiip ly att nded to. and 
ropes Wil oe slilpped to any port in the United States. 

Ich wmowth, Pech, i836 by adsun, columbia County 


S ate df New-d ort 
ROBT. C. FOLGER, 
33—1f (HURGE COLEMAN, 


AMES’ CELEBRATED SHOVELS, 
SPADES, &c. 
300 duzeng Amog’ superior hak-sirap Shovels 
150 do mn) dv plan do 
150 do. do do vaststeel Shovels & Spades 
50 dv dv Golkd-ommg Shovels 
wu do do plated Spades 
530 do do suckel Shov ‘ls ard Spades. 
Together with Pick Axes, Churn Drills, and Crow 
Bare (steel pointed.) manufactur d from Salisbury re- 
Gaed rroa~ior sale bythe manufacturing agents, 
WITHERELL, AMES & CO. 
Not 2 Liberty street, New-York 
BACKUS, AMES & Cu. ‘ 
No. 8 State street, Albany 
N. B Also furnished tourder, Shapes of everyde 
rapvion, made from Salsbury refined tron v4—1f 


STEPHENSON, 

t Sutlder of w superiar style of Passenger 
ze far "Besituncs. — 

No. 264 Bligaboth.gtre: t, ear Bleeckerstreet, 


News) ork 
RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to exe 
une these Ours; aapeeimen of which may he see: 
Harloein 


ap that (part of ead Railrox 

















Acrass [ 


RUN CASTINGS for wearing Mills and Factories *] 
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2*PENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND 
BOAT SPIKES. ©) «4 
** The Proy tron and Nail Factory keeps: 
autly for snlea veryext_nsive qesoriment of" 
‘pikes aud Nas, frum 3tv 10 inches, manu 
ry the dtibseriber’s Pat nt Machinery, whieh® 
ive years successful operation, and now aunudted 
versal-use in the Usted Sites; ax well a» Eng 
wh re the stbserine? obtained, teut,) are Sumi 
uperior to guy ever utter: din }. A 
Railrood Companies may. be ‘anpolied with Spike 
Yaving countersink heads suitable tw the holes in itd 
‘ails to ay amotint and on short notice. Almost @ 
the Ruilryads new in progerss in the United Stater 
tastened with Spikes made at the above named 
wory—for which purpose they are foand in 
as their adliesion is more’ than double any ‘ce 
spikes aiaile by the hammer. ( aly’ = 
*,* Allorders directed tothe Agent, Troy, N. ¥; 
will be punctuulls atteriued tu: tf 
HENRY BURDEN, Agent. © 
Troy, N. Y., July, 1831. : 
*," Spikes are kept for sale, at favtory prices, b 
aS. Townsend, Albany. and the. sauna genes 
chants in Albauy anu try ; J.1. Brower, 222 W 
street, New York: A. Jimes, ludel Pa 
lanviers, Baltimore; Degrand & Simith, on, 
P. S.— Railiad Companies woul ati well tof 
ward their.ord: rs us eurly as practicable, ax the 
senber is desir us of extenuing the manufacty : 
as to keep pace With the daily increusing dea 
his Spikes (1S 23a0n) Hh. BURDEN, 


‘TO CONTRACTORS, J 

JAMES RIVER AND KANAWHA CANAL, — 

THEKE ia sila lirge amount of mechanical Work 
ty let onthe tine of the James Riv-r and Kuneaw 
hinprovement, consisting of twenty locks, about o 

hundred culverts and sv tal large aqueducts, whieh) 

will be offeeed to res, onsthle cout. aciors at fiir prieceay 

The lueks: aud aqueducts ae lu be built of cit 


stone 3 
by the 





ie work cont acted for mnst be finshed 
Ist day © f July, 1638 ¥ 
Persons desiro 8 of obtaining work are, requested 
twapply at the office of the und-reigne d in the city off 
Kiehmond. bewre the fifteenth oi May, or bertcel 
the fifth aud the filiecu-h uf July e r 
CHARLES ELLET, Ja. 7 
Chief Engin-et Jas. hiv, & hd Con” 
P. S—Th- valiey ot Jaucs siver above Mehe 
mons is heal.hy. a 
, 16—10t 


TO RAILROAD CONTRACTORS. 
SEALED proposals wiil be received at! 
th: office of the Selida and ‘Tennessee Haver. i. ail 
suad Company, in he town of S: lia, Alabuiiia, ur 
he g.a. ation of ihe firs: Io.ty nies of ILe Selmi 
and ‘I’ nuesse wailrod = Propirais tur che firs Af 
wiles trom selma, will be received atier the fitast of 
a., and acted on by the tcara on tie ily Maye 
Proposals tor the eusuim, 34, miles, will beien ned 
ufter the ih Ma.,oout vail wibe examiad 
ch ist of sugustaext, when the work will be 
tur contiath . ie 
The line, after the first few miles, pursuing the fiat 
vithe Mulber y Cre & otclptcr.a iegion of couulryy 
having th fepute oi b ing highly heath. je 
free frum p nus and sw dup, atid ds wl wanesed 
bie gut) is gem fasly in culuvaden, and ie ary, bg 
dint ca dy, aed uncummolily easy of ex atadoas 
ihe enare icngth of che hie of the Sel a aad’Fe 
aceaee KR ilrouns, wil be about J7y mil, @, | ase'g 
eral.y through a regivu ds duvordd, dor health us any 
tn the South: mi Coun ry . a. 
 Ovting Wi the great riterest at stake in the sueres 
o this @otefwise, dud th amvuit of capital ab ead 
mbark:d init, this wo k wal nece en Hy pros 
Wah vigor, an. divine th atten ion os Meu of ind 
ity a Cue rp int, tethaiite Nuit aa eds whey 
. the unde.tahing, as offering m the p.cspect Uh 
continued @4 puy ten, and she chaget tof «lie ell 
and climate, u wide. uid desimubie: heldid thee 
4 BC. Ui o 
Proposals may be addr ssed either to ihe sat 
ber, or to Genera! Gi.bert Shegrer, Pregidensat 
OM par: » oie 
ANDREW ALFRED DEX ER, Chief Engines? 
sclina, Ali.., Mach Wihy s8Z7.' on. eet)! ea 
TT - "ie OU Bie 
Manufacturers o. UP ICAL, MA tie MATICAD 
Nw PHILOSOPHICAL 1A3T REM D ee 
wwew ork, wili Keep 











cou y , d 
alan out Qeueral dssuriment ona ‘aie te Lu det f 
wero % Pha vite TTR 
'W holesele Dealeis and Gourtry higge ed 
ith de bVEYING LONP a8 ete tT 
ERS, TH. MOMET 1.1, We.’ Pte 


use, Warranted 2 ‘pre 
ANAS FED by 8 * 
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“uanufact cur: 
E Siiidaave mode wo once 
wade te order 








